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This, the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, is the final number of your tiona 
publication for the current school year. The next issue of the journal will appear in <i 
September. In closing this phase of our work for this year we wish to thank the oe 
officers of all local teachers associations for the splendid cooperation you have ernn 
given us. We have made some progress, to be sure. But we have just begun. Our TI 
association, as recently reorganized, has gotten down to work; we have set in oP 
motion machinery necessary to bring out at regular intervals a school journal; and, “ 
in addition, we have increased our membership from slightly more than 8,000 to profi 
12,309. porte 
In order that we may work more effectively next year we offer the following at 
suggestions to local associations: them 
|. Elect officers for next year before closing business this year. Each local asso- . 
ciation should provide the following officers: (a) a president, (b) a recording funct 
and corresponding secretary, (c) a treasurer, (d) a membership committee, and there 
(e) a committee on publicity. The recording and corresponding secretary should = 
serve as secretary of the two committees suggested above. One of the duties So 
of this secretary should be to furnish the Secretary of the State Teachers Asso- for t 
ciation information relative to schools represented by the local association. the 
unan 
2. Induce all members of local associations to join the Sectional and State Teachers sued. 
Association during the first month of school. It is highly desirable that the State the § 
Secretary have the correct name and mailing address of each teacher before | os, 
September |. Cong 
3. Furnish the State Secretary the names and addresses of the officers elected for ote 
1934-35. the 
4. Induce members of your local associations who are doing outstanding work or og 
who are conducting significant experiments in education to write a report of cheax 
same and send it to the editor of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER for publication. extra 
The editorial staff of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER wishes for each of you a 
happy vacation. Th 
| Cordially, tion, 
3) W. A. BASS, Editor. & tion « 
i gain, 
whe, _ , but t 
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The Private Enemies of Public Education 


NY MAN, or any organized 
group of men, has a per- 
fect right to oppose or 

champion anything under the sun, 


L. J. WILHOITE 


President, Southern Dairies 
Chattanooga 


working hours, and the establish- 
ment of minimum wage scales are 
dangerous, socialistic experiments. 


The furnishing by the govern- 











so long as the limits of law, order, 
and decency are observed. But no 
man, nor any organized group of 
men, has a right to mislead, through 
propaganda designed for the pro- 
motion of the selfish interests of 
the group, the citizenry of a de- 
mocracy. 

The private enemies of public 
education, instead of declaring their 
opposition to the perpetuation and 
extension of tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions, fight under 
cover, through the spreading of in- 
sidious propaganda bearing the 


cational work. 


every 





Unfortunately, on account of the 
indifference of many people in 
average circumstances, an indiffer- 
ence created by a feeling on their 
part that they are helpless to do 
anything about it, the major task of 
protecting public education from 
its enemies is going to devolve 
upon those directly engaged in edu- 
They must lead 
the fight for more money, and 
better education for the money, and 
if in this fight they will ask no 
quarter nor give any, they can un- 
questionably enlist the support of 
right-thinking man 
woman in this and in every other 
community in America. 


ment of cheap money to shipbuild- 
ers, the supplying of naval officers, 
trained at public expense and 
drawing pay from the public 
treasury, for the manning of mer- 
chant marines, the awarding of fat 
mail contracts to private ship 
operators—these things contribute 
progress, according to the testimony 
of the crowd that opposes public 
education, but the extending of 
federal aid for the maintenance of 
vocational guidance work is an un- 
thinkable extravagance in this hour 
of economic distress. 


and 











false and misleading label of gov- + 
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‘ The providing of lucrative mail 
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ernmental economy. 


The groups financing these efforts to mislead the 
people into believing that economic conditions are such 
as to make impossible the further reasonable support 
of public education are the groups whose members have 
profited, and now are profiting, most from the tax-sup- 
ported activities of government. So long as govern- 
mental expenditures contribute to the lining of the 
pockets of these self-seekers, nothing is heard from 
them about governmental extravagance, but when 
government begins making tax demands upon them 
for the support of socially important governmental 
functions, like public health and education, immediately 
there goes up, especially in times of economic depres- 
sion, an awful howl about the enormous mounting 
costs of government. 


So long as government spends huge sums of money 
for the benefit of the favored few at the expense of 
the many, a sound fiscal policy, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the favored few, is being pur- 
sued. According to this crowd, it is quite proper for 
the government to lend billions in a futile effort to 
support the top-heavy financial pyramiding of the rail- 
roads, but an evidence of awful extravagance for the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate funds for 
the furthering of elementary education. 

According to this same crowd, it is a grand idea for 
the government to spend billions in the development 
of inland waterways in order to provide vested interests 
with cheaper freight rates and manufacturers with 
cheaper power, but it is a glaring example of inordinate 
extravagance for the same government to provide 
adequate hospitalization facilities for its disabled 
veterans. 

The insuring of adequate rail and water transporta- 
tion, including, of course, the construction and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal, at public expense for private 
gain, is a wonderful example of governmental progress, 
but the outlawing of child labor, the regulating of 


~~ contracts and the maintaining of 
elaborate air line services, including everything from 
beacon lights to emergency landing fields, and a free 
weather bureau at public expense for the private profit 
of air line operators, is an evidence of governmental 
sagacity, according to the testimony of this crowd, 
but the development of the Federal Bureau of Child 
Welfare is a monstrous waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
And in this connection, don’t forget the protective 
tariff, that hoary institution of government that has 
piled up billions for its private beneficiaries at the 
expense of the farmer, the small merchant, and the 
general consumer. Also bear in mind the recently 
completed Palace of the Department of Commerce 
dedicated to the performance of free investigation 
and sales expansion service for private business at 
public expense. 


These activities, and hundreds of others similar to 
them that could be mentioned, carried forward con- 
stantly by the government at public expense for the 
private enrichment of the privileged groups responsible 
for them, are briefly reviewed here, not for the purpose 
of condemning them, for they are all legitimate, legal 
functions, the performance of which is essential to 
progressive development ; but for the purpose of indi- 
cating by contrast the selfish, inconsistent hypocrisy 
of these self-seeking beneficiaries of governmental 
protection and public subsidies, now bent upon the 
niggardly business of sacrificing public education and 
other socially important governmental functions upon 
the altar of bogus economy. They are being motivated 
in these efforts by two entirely selfish and altogether 
antisocial considerations. 

In the first place, they hold steadfastly to the out- 
worn “trickling down” theory of economic prosperity, 
under which it is argued that the economic security of 
all the people can be attained only through iricreasing 
the wealth and power of the dominant classes. As the 
necessary corollary to this mode of reasoning, the more 
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hard-boiled advocates of the theory hold that ignorant 
masses are essential to the preservation of the social 
order, and that, therefore, public education is a menace 
to social stability. 

In the second place, they hold that the right of 
private property transcends all other rights, and that 
the possessor of such property should be permitted 
to use it and the proceeds therefrom for his own 
private pleasure or gain, without having levied thereon 
onerous taxes for the financing of public education or 
other governmental activities, for which he has no 
personal use, and from which he cannot hope to derive 
any direct benefits. 

It is not necessary to comment upon this antisocial 
philosophy of the enemies of tax-supported education. 
If they wish to thus attempt to ignore their obligations 
to society, that is, of course, their privilege. Many of 
them unquestionably believe sincerely that their po- 
sition is a tenable one, but on the whole, the advocates 
and the beneficiaries of this doctrine know that it is a 
false doctrine, conceived in selfishness and born of 
greed. 

If they did not know this, they would come out in 
the open, honestly declare their principles, and fight 
public education on the merits of their opposition to it. 
But knowing, as they do, that all wealth, regardless of 
whose name the title may be vested in, is the product 
of the joint labors of all; and that, therefore, its pos- 
session is a social trust and not an absolute ownership, 
they are afraid to step out on a public platform of 
their private principles and fight a decent fight. 

Instead, they attempt to conceal their motives and 
their objectives under a smoke screen of seemingly 
patriotic efforts, skillfully propagandized for the en- 
meshing of the average citizen’s interest and support. 
Here are a few of the more standardized propaganda 
formulas: 

Formula No. 1—“The schools are nothing but a 
political football, maintained by politicians at public 
expense, in order to perpetuate themselves in office.” 
This particular piece of antisocial propaganda is a 
favorite. It has probably succeeded in alienating from 
the schools the support of more good citizens than any 
other, with one exception. It is, of course, a plain lie; 
but, unfortunately, there is associated with the state- 
ment a sufficient sprinkling of fact to make it sound 
reasonable to a lot of unwary people. 

Formula No. 2—“It is not right for you as a home 
owner and taxpayer to have to pay taxes to educate 
children whose parents do not own real estate, and who 
therefore pay no taxes.” It would seem that the 
obvious absurdity of this would prevent any one from 
giving it a second thought; for, as we all know, every 
man who lives in a house pays the taxes on that house, 
whether he owns it or not. Nevertheless, many prop- 
erty owners have become lukewarm toward education 
on account of this particular piece of bunk. 

Formula No. 3—‘There are too many frills in our 
schools. It is time to call a halt.” This piece of anti- 
social propaganda persistently spread by the enemies 
of public education has been one of the most effective 
weapons they have been able to devise. Of course, 


they always prove the existence of frills, by comparing 
the present-day school with the school of a generation 
or more ago, an utterly ridiculous method of approach- 
ing the problem. The school of today can no more be 
compared with its predecessor of a generation ago 
than the industrial civilization of today can be com- 
pared with the agriculture‘ era that preceded it. An 
honest appraisal of the so-called frills in education 
would show them to be simply an intelligent effort on 
the part of trained educators to keep the school 
adjusted to our rapidly changing social order. This 
must be done, if we are to adequately prepare our 
children for useful, happy living under these chang- 
ing conditions. Nothing could be more absurd than 
to give our children the training for the simple agri- 
cultural era of fifty years ago as a preparation for 
adjustment to the complicated industrial, social, and 
economic order of today. 

Formula No. 4 — “The expense of education is 
getting all out of bounds. Something must be done to 
stop the steadily mounting costs.” It is with this 
particular piece of propaganda that the private enemies 
of public education have almost succeeded ; and unless 
the average men and women of this country prevent it, 
they will eventually succeed in rendering public edu- 
cation ineffectual. It merits, therefore, a little special 
attention. Prior to the conversion of America from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation, mass education was 
not even attempted, because of its utter impractica- 
bility, and perhaps undesirability. Not until about 
1890 did modern mass education begin to assume its 
present status and importance. Therefore, it must not 
be looked upon in the light of the past, for the past 
affords no standards of comparison; but as an entirely 
new development, following, and made _ inevitable 
because of, the supplanting of human labor by 
the machine. It is just as illogical and unsound to 
compare the present costs of mass education with the 
cost of the selective education of fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago as it would be to compare the cost of 
operating the Ford Motor Company with the cost of 
conducting the carriage shops that preceded it. 

Furthermore, if we are to correctly evaluate it, 
modern education must be looked upon as a new in- 
dustry, arising in the same manner as all other new 
industries have arisen during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ; and as more necessary to the preservation of the 
gains of the machine age than many of our vast indus- 
trial establishments. In fact, it is already a larger 
industry than any other single industry in America. 

In 1900 those working ai the job of getting an edu- 
cation in our high schools numbered 519,251; in 1928 
those engaged in the same business numbered 
3,911,279. Our high schools increased their volume 
of business in twenty-eight years more than 800 per 
cent, during which time the population had increased 
only 50 per cent. 

Our educational institutions have done a better sell- 
ing job—have increased their volume of business— 
more rapidly than that of any other industry, for the 
very simple reason that they are selling America’s finest 
commodity—a decent education. 
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This high school industry is employing over 130,000 
teachers, to say nothing of auxiliary workers and the 
business that the industry has created for the book 
trades, the transportation companies, the building 
trades, etc. Our total education bill is $2,450,000,000. 
I know of no other industrial enterprise in America 
that can boast of a larger gross volume, a bigger pay 
roll, or a better net increase in volume of business. 
And I know, and you know, that there is certainly no 
other industry that has performed a greater service 
or produced a finer product. 


The money for the conducting of this vast educa- 
tional industry comes largely from taxation upon the 
productive enterprises of the country, and thereby 
hangs the misleading tale being told by the Economy 
Leaguers. 

If this money were not being spent for education, 
what would we be spending it for? We could not be 
spending it for additional capital investments, for our 
plant capacity is already more than double the effective 
demand for our finished products. It could not be 
spent for the retiring of outstanding bonded debt, for 
if it were so spent, it would release investments that 
could not find satisfactory reinvestment channels. And 
it could not be safely invested abroad, as many of you 
South American and European bondholders can testify. 


Much of it would be spent for automobiles, cheap 
entertainment, trashy magazines, booze, narcotics, 
pleasure jaunts, and gadgets, that give neither lasting 
enjoyment nor increased capacity to cope with life. 
Much of it would be spent in the control of crime. 
For there is absolutely no question that every dollar 
saved on education is spent, along with many more, in 
controlling the end results of ignorance, poverty, and 
crime. 


I submit that money spent for education is better 
invested than money spent for any of the aforemen- 
tioned purposes. Which is better for us as a people— 
greater hospitals or finer cars; more expensive jewelry 
or better parks and playgrounds; fancy smelling cos- 
metics or a college education ; more trips to Europe or 
better housing; more booze and crime or more and 
better schools? Before agreeing with those who would 
reduce appropriations for these worthy things, ascer- 
tain how much is being spent for less worthy ones! . 

There is no place for boys and girls of school age 
in any other industry than that of education, because 
the introduction of the machine has made it difficult to 
absorb, in fact impossible to absorb, even our adult 
population ; and the time is rapidly approaching when 
all children below the age of eighteen years, and pos- 
sibly many women, must be excluded from industry. 
School and college is the one industry that should 
absorb every person from the kindergarten age to the 
age of eighteen years, and many to the age of twenty- 
five. 

Our high schools must launch an immediate, exten- 
sive vocational guidance program in addition to their 
present program of qualifying the student body for 
college entrance. The time has come when we must 
glorify the educated carpenter and the educated brick- 


layer, as we have heretofore glorified the skilled sur- 
geon and the brilliant lawyer. But above all, we must 
make of them citizens with a fully developed sense 
of their social responsibilities. This cannot be done in 
the home, despite all the sentimental tommyrot that 
we hear. It can be done only in the schoolroom under 
the skillful guidance of well-trained, capable teachers. 
Already more than one-half of our people between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen are in our high schools 
and one-eighth of our population between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-two are in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Our entire population between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, exclusive of defectives, should 
be, and must be, in our high schools ; because, as stated 
before, they cannot be absorbed by our other indus- 
tries, and they cannot be left to drift into habits of 
idleness and crime. This means that our high school 
facilities are going to have to be doubled, so how can 
we reduce appropriations ? 

We do not need to go beyond some of our own 
county limits to find glaring examples of our utter 
failure as a people to appreciate these established facts. 
Despite the admitted fact that the average educational 
facilities for the South as a whole are woefully in- 
adequate for our needs, some Tennessee counties lag 
even below that low average. The average amount 
spent for education per student in the South as a whole 
is $58.00 per annum; in my own county, $47.50. 


While the tactics employed by the private enemies 
of public education have had a retarding influence on 
tax-supported education, they have never seriously 
menaced its existence. There was sufficient oppor- 
tunity for private profit in the sale of school sites, the 
erecting of new buildings, and in the underwriting of 
school bond issues to lessen the basic desire to stifle 
public education. But with the ending of the era of 
rapid expansion of buildings and equipment, and the 
consequent lessened opportunity for profitable sale 
of real estate, or the securing of fat contracts, or the 
absorbing of profitable bond issues, the congenital 
enemies of education are no longer divided in their 
councils. They are all set to take full advantage of 
the present economic distress of the people as the 
golden opportunity to lock up the public school and 
throw away the key. Running true to time-honored 
form, they are not openly demanding the closing of 
the schools and the cessation of other socially im- 
portant governmental activities. That would be entire- 
ly too crude. On the contrary, they are publicly ex- 
pressing their deep regret that alleged economic cir- 
cumstances necessitate such action, and are spending 
much money and time collecting so-called “facts” cal- 
culated to prove that government, both national and 
local, is on the brink of ruin, and that the only way 
to prevent its tumbling over the precipice is to cut 
out educational expenditures. 

Thousands of the true friends of public education, 
burdened by unbearable taxes upon their homes and 
farms, and willing to endorse any plan that offers hope 
of relief, have been beguiled by the self-seeking 
prophets of false economy into actually believing that 
the closing of schools is a necessary economy measure, 
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and will result in a lessening of their tax burden. 
Nothing could be further from the truth! The tax 
burdens of honest people cannot be lightened by the 
progressive destruction of those functions of govern- 
ment that contribute most to the general welfare. 
These burdens can be lessened only by shifting the tax 
load from the shoulders of those who have been 
bearing them unjustly, to the backs of those who have 
been, with equal injustice, escaping the burdens. Gov- 
ernment is being strangled to death by a horde of 
people able to pay their taxes and refusing to pay 
them, and by an army of special privileged citizens 
paying less than their just and reasonable share of the 
tax burden. 


Is not any organization or group that insists upon 
government bringing its expenditures within the limits 
prescribed by such conditions attempting to perpetuate 
those conditions ? 


These self-styled patriots spend their time and the 
money of their sustaining members in creating resent- 
ment against government and the payment of taxes, 
and in so doing they must assume a major share of 
the responsibility for the declining revenue of city 
and county. The only protection on earth that the 
general public has against the predatory pilfering of 
organized minority groups is the protection of govern- 
ment; but after these groups have destroyed the con- 
fidence of the people in their government, they are 
then in a position to work their will without effective 
hindrance. If we as a people would pledge our un- 
divided loyalty and support to our public servants and 
refuse to lose our confidence in them every time some 
self-seeking individual or some propaganda organiza- 
tion attempts to discredit them, an amazing change 
for the better would immediately be wrought in our 
public affairs. 


In this crisis we should give more ‘heed to the 
counsel of our public servants and less to the clamor 
of interested minority groups looking for a break at 
public expense. 


Another clever device of the enemies of public edu- 
cation that is misleading many friends of education is 
the oft-repeated assertion that government must fol- 
low the example of private business and expand and 
contract its activities, including educational work, in 
concert with commercial inflation and deflation. This 
popular fallacy of “government on a business basis” 
has gotten a firm hold upon the minds and hearts of 
many fine citizens, because as a people we have devoted 
practically all of our energies to the pursuit of private 
business, with comparatively little concern for govern- 
ment and a study of its functions. No other nation 
in the world attempts to compare the operations of 
government with the process and methods of private 
business. 


Of course, methods of business efficiency shoyld be 
adopted and carried out in the conduct of governmental 
detail, but to attempt the application of business prin- 
ciples to the general conduct of government has never 
been successful and never will be, for the very simple 
reason that the purposes of government and business 


a 


have nothing in common; Business is operated for 

private profit. Government is maintained in order to 

create those conditions essential to “the pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness.”’ And, therefore, in the broader 
sense, there never has been, nor will there ever exist, 

a true analogy between the functions and activities of 

government and those of private business. To argue 

that government should pursue a given course because 
private industry has pursued such a course is to ignore 
completely the divergent aims of private business and 
government, and to mislead people into an entirely 
irrational and harmful attitude toward government, 

Government cannot contract and expand its activities 

in concert with deflation and inflation in private busi- 

ness, but on the contrary the exact reverse should be 
attempted. 

Thus, we may summarize the strategy of the private 
enemies of public education: 

1. They are congenitally opposed to public education 
because it violates their social philosophy. 

(a) They hold that ignorant masses are essential 
to the preservation of the social order. 

They hold that the economic security and 

general welfare of society can be attained only 

through the superior intelligence, the economic 
power, and the special privileges of the domi- 
nant class. 

2. Their practical objection to mass education is that 
such education makes undue tax demands upon 
their wealth and income. 

3. They do not attack public education directly, be- 
cause they are unwilling in the vast majority of 
instances to make a public declaration of their 
private social principles. They work in the dark, 
depending upon the unwary, informed by their 
skillful propaganda, to accomplish the actual task 
of retarding tax-supported education. 

4. The private enemies of public education are right 
now using the economic distress of the people in 
the furthering of their objectives by: 

(a) enlisting the unwary under the banner of 

“economy in government” ; 

(b) appealing to the natural desire of the average 
citizen for a reduction in his tax burdens, and 
attempting to show that these burdens are due 
largely to an extravagant educational system; 
and, 
appealing to the average citizen’s tendency to 
distrust public officials, thereby lessening his 
already shaky confidence in government. 


(b) 


(c) 


Unfortunately, on account of the indifference of 
many people in average circumstances, an indifference 
created by a feeling on their part that they are helpless 
to do anything about it, the major task of protecting 
public education from its enemies is going to devolve 
upon those directly engaged in educational work. They 
must lead the fight for more money for education, and 
better education for the money, and if in this fight 
they will ask no quarter nor give any, they can un- 
questionably enlist the support of every right-thinking 
man and woman in this and every other community in 
America. 
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Education in a Mass Age 
OT SO LONG AGO I was FRANK L. McVEY democracy along with the growth 
asked to appear before one Seesident of technical knowledge? 
of the administrative com- University of Kentucky The forces which are making 


missions of our state for the pur- 
pose of presenting financial matters 
tothem. In the course of the meet- 


President C 
Annual Meeting of 


{EDITOR’S NOTE—Digest of an address by 
McVey before : 
the 
Teachers Association, Friday, March 30, 1934.] 


this modern world are scientific ex- 
periment, industrialism and liberal 
democracy. These have been gained 
» by man through a long struggle of 


the 
Tennessee 


Sixty-Ninth 
State 





ing I was asked, “What is to be- _s 
come of all the young people who 

are graduating from the colleges? Are there enough 
white collar jobs for this great number of college 
graduates?” This question has been in the minds of 
the public a good deal, and it raises the important 
query, “What is education ?” 


There is a small picture that hangs on the wall of 
my library that shows two men in conversation. The 
picture represents Hans Sachs, a cobbler and poet of 
the sixteenth century in conversation with Albert 
Durer on the structure and beauty of a poem which 
Durer has written. Albert Durer was a patrician, an 
artist and writer of his day, and the friendship of 
the two men, so different in station, was held together 
by their intellectual interest and understanding. The 
difference between education and training is the differ- 
ence between a wide knowledge and background of 
human interest as expressed in history, literature, and 
science, and a skill that has been developed through 
experiment and training. There seems to me to be 
no reason why any man or woman should not have as 
much education as he or she can take. The larger the 
number of a population with intellectual interests the 
greater that population is likely to be in its outlook and 
attitude on matters of state. 

Werner Sombart, a distinguished economist of the 
nineteenth century, pointed out a very important and 
significant thing in the development of Europe. Why 
this important fact had not been noticed before is 
beyond belief in the present time, but evidently it 
escaped the notice of writers and thinkers. Sombart 
showed that the entire population of Europe in 1800 
was 180,000,000, and just before the war in 1914 the 
population of European countries had risen to 460,- 
000,000. Europe, in fact, had increased faster than 
America in population, and it was faced with the very 
great difficulty of absorbing this vast mass of people 
in the traditional culture of the time. 

Under the old regime of the eighteenth century, and 
prior to that time, the leaders of the day held their 
place by appointment or by birth, and the heritage of 
Europe which had been built up slowly through the 
years was held together by a comparatively small group 
of men in the fields of government and science. The 
French Revolution was something more than the over- 
turning of the class. It was the rise of the common 
man and the development of liberal democracy. » It 
was this coupled with technical knowledge that tripled 
the population of Europe in a century and brought the 
rebellion of the masses against an old regime. The 
important thing is: will this rebellion carry liberal 


: organization, slow growth of knowl- 
edge and the development of technique. The contribu- 
tions which have been made in this growth of knowl- 
edge and technique have been made slowly through the 
years, and the question which arises now is: will the 
common man take for granted the accomplishments 
that have come in recent years and concern himself but 
little with the real fundamentals of civilization? Such 
civilization as we have is based upon invention, con- 
struction, organization and learning. Do these stand 
out sufficiently to be recognized and accepted by the 
modern man? What we have today is based upon the 
will to live in common, and restrictions, standards and 
courtesy are the bases of justice and reason. The 
foundations of liberal democracy can only be main- 
tained upon the right of all to express an opinion, 
whether it be the opinion of the majority or the minor- 
ity of democracy. 


The present age is characterized by the presumption 
that it is superior to all past time, and it looks upon 
the past with some contempt. In consequence it loses 
the norms and standards of ages that have gone by. 
The man of today looks upon himself as capable of 
creating anything, but he is in doubt as to what to 
create. While we have more means, more knowledge, 
and more technique than ever before the world drifts, 
and the mass man feels himself sufficient; but does 
he know enough about the processes of civilization and 
the long and painful road to reach the heights? 

Is there a tendency of mass man to give over his 
leadership to demagogs? In Europe there are to be 
seen evidences of the way in which mass man is likely 
to act under pressure. He is resolved to impose his 
opinions, whether right or wrong, and consequently he 
favors direct action and the setting up of a dictator 
who will carry out his purpose. In Fascism and Hit- 
lerism appears a new type of man who will not give 
reasons and who is not especially concerned about 
being right, but who is interested in imposing his opin- 
ions and beliefs. Such an attitude is to be seen in the 
United States now and then, as shown in the Farmers’ 
Strike in Iowa, the Milk Strike in New York and other 
evidences of mass action. In such a world there is 
need for the steadying influence of an agency that 
links the past with the future, and particularly one that 
knows how fragile the flower of science is and how 
necessary it is that learning be fostered. The vital part 
of the technical development of industry ts pure 
science. The vital part of liberal democracy is educa- 
tion. Both of these in the main are university prod- 
ucts. The hope and expectation for liberal democracy 
and its continuance depend upon the maintenance of 
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Comes this statement: 
"The program of the future is so to train 
the individual from early life as to prevent 
many of the present ailments which are 
due to poor posture. His interest in bis 
own maximum Fa: wah efficiency should 
be aroused by education.” 


Read what correct seating can do for youl 


When schooling was just a matter of the “three R’s,” 
education ignored health. Today, student health is a 
part of every school curriculum. Essential to health 
and perfect physical development—to eyes, to lungs, 
to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, which 
are induced by correct seating. 

In many schools, programs of reseating are estab- 
lished as part of the program for more productive 
teaching and improved student-efficiency and health. 
Temporary, make-shift repairing is supplanted by new 
seating of permanent, correct posture inducing char- 
acter and design. 

“American” Seating can provide ideally for you—can 
fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your stu- 
dents the advantages of comfortable, correct posture 
with sight-saving features as well. 


The posturally correct American Henderson- 
Universal Sight-Saving Desk 


shown to the right, induces natural, 
comfortable, correct posture. The tilt- 
ing and sliding desk top insures read- 
ing or writing at the correct focal 
distance and proper angle of vision. 
Eyestrain and body fatigue are re- 
duced to a minimum. 





Free Posture Posters and Booklets 
sent on request. Address Dept. TT5. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 4 
Tennessee Representative — 


N. T. LOWRY 
150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
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support through the agencies of the press, the pulpit 
and the school; but behind these will be found the 
university which must keep the foundations of modern 
learning and of modern science as broad as possible. 


The world has had universities from the beginning 
of history. The story of the university goes back to 
pre-Christian times as found at Athens and Alexan- 
dria. In modern times we have universities in all 
countries, where learning and science prevail. The 
rise of the mass man and the neglect of the standards 
developed by civilization, together with the closing of 
the mind to the teachings of the past, create a difficult 
condition and an important problem. There are agen- 
cies at work, but the continuing and permanent one 
is the university, and through it there should be a con- 
stant flow of ideas and the development of understand- 
ing of problems of today. 


Such an institution serves the state by explaining, 
inculcating and expanding the standards that are set 
up by civilization. Through the study and research in 
present science come many technical and new methods 
for the advancement of civilization. The university is 
engaged in protecting, preserving, and collecting the 
evidences of past and present civilizations. It must 
train the youth in the knowledge of these things and 
teach them how to find the truth. The university is 
engaged in teaching creative life and upon such an 
institution rest, perhaps more than on any other thing, 
the continuance, the growth and the development of 
civilization. It brings learning, scholarship and dis- 
cipline of the mind to the problems of the day. It 
is the one great agency that may guide and may assist 
the mass man in finding his way. 














SUMMER STUDY... 


BETHEL COLLEGE | 


First term June 11 to July 21 
Second term July 23 to August 31 


Courses in—Education, Psychology, English, History, | 
Bible, Geography, and Science 
TUITION AND FEEs: $18.00 FOR TERM OF 6 WEEKS 


Send for courses of study and full information 


PresIpENT L. L. THomas 


BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKENZIE, TENNESSEE 














like children 
need to earn some money 
want to spend the summer in the North 


tT desire summer or permanent Christian sales work 


would like to earn a visit to the Great World’s Fair 


Write 


JOHN RUDIN AND COMPANY, INC. 


1018 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Proposed Regulations Relative to Employment, Tenure, 
Salary, and Pensions for Teachers 


FTER considerable study ex- A. L. RANKIN (c) Teachers presenting as much 
tending over a period Of Superintendent of Hamilton County Schools as 3 years’ satisfactory experi- 
many months into various Chattanooga ence in other systems will be 

teacher tenure, salary schedules, . _ de accepted on a one year proba- 





and pension systems, I am here 

proposing a tentative program combining the three 
different elements of salary schedule, teacher tenure, 
and teacher pensions. It is my purpose to work out a 
system that will give the teacher a fair remuneration 
for his services, encourage professional growth, insure 
a greater measure of security in position, and remove 
as far as possible the dread which comes to teachers 
with increasing age. 

The reader of this article will bear in mind that the 
program here proposed is only tentative. I shall wel- 
come suggestions from any and all who are interested 
in making the instrument here proposed fair, workable, 
and effective. 


|. Regulations Relative to Employment 
A probationary period. Both experience and prac- 
tice seem to indicate that it is wise for a school system 
to provide a probationary period during which new 
teachers may demonstrate their fitness to work in that 
system. With this thought in mind the following pro- 
visions are set up for new teachers coming into the 

Hamilton County School System: 

1. Any beginning teacher, whether meeting the mini- 
mum requirement of 2 years of college work as 
prescribed by the board or having secured a college 
degree, must serve a probationary period of three 
years before being permitted to join the force as 
a regular teacher. 

(a) Teachers presenting— 

2 years of college preparation will receive $80 

monthly. ; 

3 years of college preparation will receive $90 
monthly. 

4 years of college preparation will receive $100 
monthly—during this period. 

Teachers with degrees may by exceptional 

work reduce their period of probation one year. 

2. The teachers presenting 2 years of college work 
will then be accepted, provided they have measured 
up to the requirements of the board, into the regu- 
lar ranks of permanent teachers of their classifica- 
tion. Their salary shall then be $90.00 per month 
for nine months until they advance to another full 
year’s credit in college work. 

(a) Each year’s credit added to their college prep- 
aration will add $10.00 per month to their 
salary. 

This will be the only salary schedule arranged 

for this group except that additional amounts 

may be added for administrative duties or as 

a reward for exceptional work. 


(b) 


(b, 


— 


tionary period. 

(d) Probationary period mentioned in provision 
(c) may be extended should developments 
during the probationary year indicate that such 
should be done. 

Teachers with less than a college degree prepara- 

tion may be accepted on tenure but not regular 

salary schedule. 


wy 


Il. Regulations Relative to Tenure 

Teachers presenting a standard college degree will, 
after the period of probation, be accepted on the regu- 
lar tenure and salary schedule. Any teacher accepted 
under this plan: 
1. Must keep his or her work up to the standard of 

excellence upon which he or she was accepted. 

2. Must continue his professional training : 
(a) By reading professional literature. 
(b) By attending professional association meetings. 
(c) By affiliation with professional organizations. 
(d) By attending summer schools. 
Must maintain proper professional attitude: 


o* 


(a) By recognizing the importance of the teacher’s 
position as a public relations agent. 

By recognizing the responsibility placed upon 
the superintendent and the board of education 
as policy forming agents for the county school 
system and seeking in every way to give these 
policies full support. 


(b) 


ao) 


By seeking in every way to keep down personal 
and community strife, knowing that com- 
munity good will is the first prerequisite to a 
successful school. 

4. Must maintain a character beyond reproach. 

No teacher after being accepted by the Hamilton 
County Board of Education on a tenure basis can 
be removed from the system without the privilege 
of appearing in his or her behalf, either in person 
or by representative, before the board or a com- 
mittee of the board appointed to hear the testimony. 
6. The board, however, reserves the right to transfer 
any teacher from one position to another when in 
its opinion the change is desirable. 

The board has set forth the following causes which 
it deems sufficient for removal of a teacher from 
a position in the Hamilton County School System: 
(a) Manifest or proved physical disability. 

(b) Proved lapse of moral character. 

(c) Proved insubordination to reasonable rules and 
regulations of employing authority. 


un 


“I 
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(d) Continued inability to maintain discipline. 

(e) Continued indifference to professional growth. 

(f) Continued demonstration of the fact that the 
teacher is a misfit in the work that he or she 
is doing. 


Ill. Regulations Relative to Salary Schedule 

In initiating this salary schedule no salary paid dur- 
ing the year 1933-34 will be lowered. Teachers not 
having attended summer school for a period of 5 
years or more may be placed on the descending 
scale after school year 1934-35 as provided by this 
schedule. 
Teachers having college degrees are the only 
teachers that shall be included on this schedule. 
The minimum salary shall be $115.00 per month, 
for nine months, with regular increment of $10.00 
per month each year for 3 years. 
(a) If during the three-year period the teacher 
has attended some standard summer school 
for at least six weeks or engaged in travel 
which has been approved by the board as being 
equivalent to the required summer school 
work, the teacher will receive regular incre- 
ment of $10.00 per month each year for three 
years more. 

(1) This process will be continued until the 
end of the fifteenth year when the maxi- 
mum for classroom teachers in both ele- 
mentary and high school will be reached. 
($265 per month for 9 months.) 

If during the three-year period the teacher 
has not attended some standard summer school 
or traveled as provided in (a) the increments 
will automatically cease until such a time as 
these requirements are met. 
Should the above requirements not be met for 
a period of 5 years, the teacher’s salary will 
begin to decrease by ten dollars per month 
each year until the requirements are met. 
Those teachers holding master’s degrees will receive 
a minimum salary of $125.00 per month for nine 
months. The same requirements as stated under 
(3) will apply to this group with the following 
exceptions : 
(a) Instead of summer school work a like period 
may be spent in visiting other approved school 
systems studying methods used in these. 
The board of education will continue to pay 
salary less the amount which has to be paid 
for substitutes so that these visits may be made 
during regular school term and at no greater 
expense than regular summer school would 
normally cost. 

The salary of a department head shall be the same 

as a classroom teacher plus $2.50 per month for 

each teacher under his or her supervision. 

The salary of an administrator shall be the same 

as scheduled for a classroom teacher plus $2.50 

per teacher in the school over which he or she has 
supervision. 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 


rf 


8. 


10. 


No teacher coming from another system can be 

accepted on schedule the first year. 

Service in other systems may be credited as fol 

lows: 

(a) From systems having adequate supervision, 
teachers may be accepted on basis of one-half 
of time served in the system from which they 
come. 


(b) From systems not having supervision, teachers 
may be accepted on basis of one-third of time 


It is understood that in case of special teachers 
nothing in this schedule will prevent the natural 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 

Any reductions that may be made from teachers 
salaries must be the necessary per cent taken only 


after the yearly increment has been added as per 
schedule. 


IV. Regulations Relative to Pensions 
The pension fund will be accumulated as follows: 
(a) The teachers will pay one-half of the necessary 
per cent from their salaries. 


(b) 


(c) 


The county court will pay the other half. 

The county court will set apart an additional 
fund to care for the teachers who have to be 
retired within the next ten years or before the 
retirement fund reserves are sufficient to do so. 


(d) 


The system must be built upon an actuarially 
sound basis. 


Teacher participation in retirement fund. 


(a) The maximum pension for this county shall 
be $125.00 per month for 9 months, the mini- 
mum $50.00 per month for nine months, for 
teachers who have served the required 30 
years. 

(b) After a period of 30 years’ service is com- 
pleted, teachers may be retired on a pension of 
one-half the maximum salary—within pension 
limits set up in section (a)—received during 
any year while in the service of the county. 
After 65 years of age any teacher must be 
retired. If he or she has not served the re- 
quired number of years for full pension, then 
he or she must receive that portion of the 
regular pension that his or her term of service 
bears to the total term prescribed above. 

(i. e. If a teacher serves 10 years by the time 

he reaches retirement age then he will receive 

10/30 of 1/2 of his maximum salary—within 

pension limits set up in section (a)—received 

for any one year.) 


A. 


Should a teacher be removed from the system 
either by choice, death, or otherwise, a refund 
shall be made to him or her, or to his or her 
beneficiary of an amount equal to the exact 
number of dollars paid by that teacher into the 
retirement fund. The accumulated interest 
shall be used to help build up the reserve fund. 
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Constructive Educational Economies 


Part Il 
N THE APRIL ISSUE of Tue 
TENNESSEE TEACHER some 
possibilities for constructive _. 


A. D. MUELLER 


Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


pression to be one of reasoned and 
reasonable procedure, based upon 
recorded facts, while all too often 
reductions in school systems having 


—e 





educational economies in the fields 

of organization, administration, instruction, and super- 
vision were explained. Let us now consider some 
sources of economy originating more specifically in 
the business administration of the school. These 
sources are to be found in adequate budgeting and 
accounting systems, in the proper management of 
school supplies, and in the economical operation and 
maintenance of the school plant. Let us consider each 
of these briefly. 

The good school budget, involving as it does a 
scientific estimate of costs and income, is one of the 
most importarft factors in guaranteeing an efficient yet 
economical school system. Items usually considered 
in the budget are: estimated expenditures, estimated 
receipts; estimated expenditures, as compared with 
previous years; estingated receipts, as compared with 
previous years; capital outlay; debt service; probable 
balance; tax rate necessary to secure the levy; and, 
assessed valuation of the school district. 


Other items that might well be included in the budget 
are: tax rate in comparison with previous years; ex- 
planation of decreases or increases ; and, assessed valu- 
ation in terms of per capita pupil wealth.? 

The general form of the budget should be in con- 
formity with the bookkeeping system. The major 
classifications of the budget are usually the same as 
in the annual report. Transfer of funds from one 
main heading to another should be permitted on ap- 
proval of the Board of Education. It is the function 
of the board to administer the budget. In order to do 
this properly it is necessary that the board be informed 
periodically concerning the condition of the funds. 


Ordinary good business management requires that 
expenditures be kept within appropriations. This can 
be accomplished only through a good accounting sys- 
tem. Every item of expense, no matter how small, 
should be accounted for in the accounting system. 
Only through a careful bookkeeping and record system 
can a scientific budget be made, and only through such 
a system can standard unit costs be determined. 
Without these there can be no scientific administration 
of the finances of the school system. Without an 
adequate cost accounting system there can be no fair 
basis for comparing costs of various educational serv- 
ices, either within the units of the same school system 
or with other school systems; neither can there be a 
fair basis for distributing budgetary curtailments 
among the various services classified in the budget. 

School systems that have been using adequate cost 
accounting systems before the depression have found 
their problem of reducing the budget during the de- 





'N. E. A. Research Bulletin, op. cit., p. 66. 
*Tbid. 


< 


inadequate accounting systems were 
unreasoned and unreasonable. For example, the city 
of Rochester was able to make a saving of $20,000 a 
year on telephone costs alone because of an accurate 
accounting system. Many instruments located in class- 
rooms could be eliminated without impairing the eff- 
ciency of instruction. Pasadena, California, because of 
a system of cost accounting, was able to save several 
thousand dollars on transportation costs by the in- 
telligent routing of buses. 


As was stated above, a system of cost accounting 
is the only scientific means of determining the operat- 
ion budget, and of comparing unit costs. St. Joseph, 
Missouri, reports that distinct economies have resulted 
from installing a new accounting system. This system 
gives a close check on expenditures of different schools 
and departments. Memphis, Tennessee, reports econo- 
mies resulting from a system of cost accounts for dif- 
ferent schools. The system keeps the costs for each 
school near the median for all schools. Wichita, 
Kansas, reports a better control of expenditures 
through the improvement of its budgeting and ac- 
counting system.® 


Economies in the management of school supplies 
may be made through their proper selection, purchase, 
care, and use. As was stated earlier in this discussion, 
it is obviously false economy to try to operate an effi- 
cient school without sufficient equipment and supplies. 
An efficient school cannot be conducted without an 
adequate supply of text and reference books, maps, 
charts, blackboards, science equipment, and the like. 
With the modern tendency toward larger classes more 
instructional materials are needed than ever before. 
No school should attempt to economize on materials 
and supplies below the efficiency level of instruction. 
There is room for economy, however, in the selection 
of materials and supplies. The following criteria will 
help those who have charge of selecting instructional 
materials: (1) How important is the function which it 
(2) Will its purchase increase the effective- 
ness of school work? (3) How many pupils will use 
it? (4) How frequently is it needed? (5) Does its 
purchase mean that a more important item cannot be 
purchased? (6) Can the district afford it? (7) What 
is its probable useful life ?* 


serves? 


It is apparent that if these criteria are applied in the 
purchase of instructional materials teachers must 
be consulted regarding purchases. They are the ones 
who will use the materials and hence are in position 
to express valuable opinions. Many an expensive and 
relatively useless piece of equipment or teaching device 





*‘Examples cited above appear in “Economies Through 
Budgeting and Accounting,” U. S. Office of Education Circular 
No. 116, 1933. 


‘N. E. A. Research Bulletin, op. cit., p. 77. 
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has found its way into the classroom via the route of 
a clever salesman and a gullible school board. And 
this often happens in spite of the fact that the school 
is sorely in need of fundamental instructional ma- 
terials. It is not always necessary to select the best 
quality material, especially if its use is limited. Many 
schools possess expensive pieces of apparatus that are 
used very little. Rather than spend much money on 
such high quality materials, it would be wise to buy 
less expensive substitutes. The use to which the item 
is to be put should determine the quality that is needed. 


It is in the purchase of supplies and equipment that 
the greatest economies can be effected. Purchasing in 
large quantities makes better prices possible. There- 
fore the supplies for the entire school system should 
be bought by the superintendent or by a purchasing 
agent rather than by individual employees. In so far 
as possible, all supplies for the entire coming year 
should be bought in one order and at the time when 
the best prices can be had. Coal, for example, can be 
bought at the best price in the summer, and instruc- 
tional supplies can be purchased in the spring before 
supply houses receive heavy orders. 


The care and management of school supplies has 
been mentioned as a source of economy. A business- 
like procedure should be followed in handling school 
supplies. Responsibility for the care and handling of 
supplies should be centralized in order that waste due 
to carelessness and slipshod methods of receiving, 
storing, and distributing may be eliminated. All ship- 
ments should be carefully checked to see that the quan- 
tity is correct and that they meet contract specifications. 
There should be an accurate record of accounting, 
storage, and distribution of supplies. Records of 
losses should be required. In the larger school systems 
a central storeroom, where supplies may be convenient- 
ly arranged in a clean, safe place, is recommended. 
From here they may be distributed to the various 
schools according to schedule. 


Although full orders for the year are given at one 
time, shipment may be specified periodically. This 
will save storage space, undue concentration of work, 
and will distribute costs throughout the year. 

The matter of economy in the use of supplies is a 
cooperative affair between school officials, teachers, 
and pupils. Teachers must supervise pupils so that 
they will use supplies carefully and economically. 
Principals should check requisitions of teachers and 
inspect storerooms periodically to see that economical 
use is made of them. Care in the handling of books 
and equipment should be stressed, and minor repairs 
should be made promptly, thus increasing the life of 
the article considerably. Classes in industrial arts may 
be used to good advantage in making minor repairs 
to books and other schoolroom equipment, as well as 
actually constructing some materials to be used in the 
classroom. 

In order not to fall below the efficiency level in the 
use of supplies and equipment, standard quantities of 
essential supplies should be determined. This will in- 
volve a careful keeping of records and making.com- 


parisons over a period of time. Such standards will 
help much in determining proper expenditures for 
standard equipment and supplies. 

Let us now consider economies resulting from the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant. There 
are many savings that can be made in this field. The 
cost of heating a building is often larger than it need 
be because of carelessness in the use of heat, ineff. 
cient heating systems, lack of scientific heat contro 
devices, or poor conditions of buildings. School build- 
ings must be comfortably heated to provide a healthful 
and effective atmosphere for school activities. There 
must be enough heat, but it should not be wasted, 
Teachers should cooperate in conserving heat by turn 
ing off radiators when the room is too warm, rather 
than by keeping windows open. Defective windows 
should be repaired. Window stripping will prove 
valuable in conserving heat. 

Thermostatic control of schoolroom temperature 
used in three buildings in an experimental test at the 
Colorado Agricultural College produced a saving of 
657 tons of coal, or about 12 per cent. The saving 
more than paid for the heat controllers the first year} 

A number of cities report fuel savings of from 15 
to 50 per cent by installing automatic stokers. The 
operation of stokers makes possible the use of a cheaper 
grade of coal. Other savings in fuel can be made by 
having coal analyzed to assure delivery of the grade of 
coal specified in the contract; giving special care to 
methods of firing; and, heating special units, such as 
auditoriums and gymnasiums, separately where prac- 
ticable. 

The cost of lighting can be reduced if attention 1s 
given to this matter. For example, considerable elec- 
tricity may be saved by turning off lights when not 
needed ; by reducing the wattage in lights used in halls, 
toilets, closets, auditoriums, and gymnasiums ; by light- 
ing only alternate fixtures in corridors; by making full 
use of daylight and using only part of the light on dark 
days; and by choosing light colors when redecorating 
walls. Where much power is used, a lower rate may 
be secured by installing a separate meter. By giving 
attention to the economical use of electricity as much 
as 20 per cent has been saved on light bills. 

Savings on water and gas may likewise be made by 
carefully supervising their use and by giving attention 
to needed repairs in the conducting systems. 

A good janitor can save a school much money. He 
can do it by taking care of minor adjustments and 
making necessary repairs around the building which 
would ordinarily require the service of special main- 
tenance men. This means that the janitor must know 
something about carpentering and painting as well as 
how to operate a heating plant successfully. Such a 
janitor will cost more than the all-too-common old 
man now occupying the position by virtue of the fact 
that boards of education have from time in:memorial 
looked upon the janitorship of the school as the ideal 
place for an old man to spend the declining years of 
his life. 


*U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 115, August, 1933. 
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The modern janitor must do more than shovel coal, 
remove ashes, and “push a broom.” He is a school 
engineer, qualified to keep the school plant in good 
running order. Many schools employ him on the all- 
year basis and charge him with the responsibility of 
keeping the building, grounds, and equipment in good 
condition. 

If small repairs-are neglected it will not be long 
before they will run into major expenses. Buildings 
need periodic overhauling and painting; furniture and 
equipment need repair ; and grounds need upkeep. In- 
spections should be made regularly, and items needing 
attention should be listed; some to be remedied im- 
mediately, others to be cared for during the summer 
months. 

School officials will do well to look into the school 
insurance program as a possible source of economy. 
Fire insurance premiums may often be reduced by re- 
moving fire hazards. This will involve inspection of 
the heating system, including flues and chimneys: elec- 
tric wiring and electrical devices; storage rooms and 
the like; and the proper care of rubbish, ashes, and 
other materials that might constitute a fire hazard. 

A reduction in premiums may often be made by 
installing ordinary chemical fire extinguishers. Ordi- 
nary precaution, however, requires that these be placed 
in all rooms where fire is used, as a regular protection 
to the building and safety to the children, irrespective 
of insurance premium rates. 

Better premium rates may be obtained by writing 
policies for a period of years rather than annually. 
Policies may be distributed so that premiums will be 
paid annually in regular amounts rather than having 
them all come due in a single year. By distributing 
the premiums in this way regular provision may be 
made for them in the annual budget. 

Accurate appraisals of school buildings at present 
price levels and estimates of replacements at present 
costs is the only business-like way of placing insurance 
on buildings. Lower rates are given to schools having 
such appraisals and estimates. This also eliminates 
unnecessary coverage. 

It is well for school officials to have a survey made 
of their insurance needs by a disinterested person or 
firm. Such a survey would suggest the best kind of 
insurance to carry and the best plans for premium pay- 
ment. 

Other plans for economizing on school insurance are 
state insurance and self-insurance. States now using 
state insurance are: South Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota. Premium rates in North Dakota are 
approximately 75 per cent of company rates, and in 
Wisconsin they are approximately 49 per cent of com- 
pany rates.® 

Self-insurance involves the accumulation of a fund 
by a city, school district, or group of districts for in- 
surance against loss by fire. If the funds are properly 
managed, savings will accrue to the city or district. 
This is evident from the following statements of ratios 
between fire losses and premiums paid: 


°"N. E. A. Research Bulletin, op. cit., p. 81. 


The Committee on Insurance Research made 
a state by state survey of insurance coverage 
for school properties. Premiums paid for fire 
protection on some 9,213 school buildings dur- 
ing 1921-1930 totaled $14,045,839; fire losses 
paid during this period amounted to $4,171,041, 
or 29.7 per cent of the premiums paid.? 

In Pennsylvania in a group of 184 districts, the fire 
loss in one year was 20 per cent of the premiums paid ; 
in another group of 627 school districts, the amount 
paid back for fire loss was approximately 20 per cent 
also. For a group of cities and villages in New York 
the amount returned for fire loss during the period 
1921-1930 averaged 12.7 per cent of the premiums 
paid. These ratios would indicate that there is a sig- 
nificant field for economy in state and self-insurance 
plans. 

Besides fire insurance coverage, schools often carry 
some of the following kinds of insurance: storm or 
tornado; workmen’s compensation ; liability ; automo- 
bile ; boiler ; sprinkler leakage; theft or burglary ; and 
elevator insurance. Possible economies in the various 
types of insurance carried should be studied by the 
superintendent. He should attempt to place his in- 
surance on an intelligent, business-like basis. 

Numerous other sources of economy in education 
will, no doubt, suggest themselves to my readers. For 
example, the whole field of school finance and taxa- 
tion offers opportunities for the application of sound, 
honest business principles which will result in large 
savings to schools. Often excessive sums are paid for 
the collection of school taxes ; funds are improperly or 
inadequately invested; funds are not properly pro- 
tected ; and so on through a long list of causes resulting 
in waste and loss of school funds. Linn® lists twenty- 
four causes of loss in revenue, twenty of which are 
losses from cash in hand. They are as follows: (1) 
failure to receive moneys definitely appropriated, (2) 
failure to collect various sums available locally, (3) 
bank failures, (4) improper bonding of officials, (5) 
lack of proper accounting procedures, (6) lack of 
prompt and proper audits, (7) depreciation of securi- 
ties, (8) transfer of funds from proper accounts, (9) 
improper letting of contracts, (10) failure to collect 
interest on securities and deposits, (11) extravagances, 
(12) waste, (13) insufficient legislation, (14) general 
mismanagement, (15) graft and fraud, (16) em- 
bezzlement, (17) theft, (18) forgery, (19) absconding 
of school fund officials, (20) padding pay rolls and 
bills, (21) manipulating accounts, (22) improper sale 
of bonds and securities, (23) diversion of interest 
moneys, and (24) improper investment of funds. 

Linn has made another excellent study of school 
economies in various phases of education which will be 
well worth studying by all those interested in sane 
economy in education.® 


"Ibid. 
‘H. H. Linn, “Safeguarding School Funds,” Contribution 
to Education, No. 387. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1929. Quoted in N. E. A. Research Bulletin, 
“Constructive Economy in Education,” Vol. XI, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1933, p. 85. 

°H. H. Linn, Practical School Economies, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1933. 
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“There are two distinct classes of men: first, those who work 
at enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, and secondly, 
those who apply that knowledge to useful ends.” 

R. W. von BuNSEN. 


ORGANIZATION 

Many schools of the state have closed. Shortly 
all of them will close for the current year. At the 
very time when the schools are not in session and 
when the teachers are away on vacation, taking ad- 
ditional college work or engaged in some other activity 
in an attempt to partially compensate for the low sal- 
aries received for teaching, much work needs to be 
done in the interest of public education in Tennessee. 

One county teachers association has planned to 
maintain its organization during the summer months. 
The purpose of this organization is to work with the 
finance committee of the county court and with the 
county board of education in devising ways and means 
of financing the schools of that county. This plan 
seems wise. It is one way by which the schools may 
not be lost sight of when budgets and tax rates are 
determined. 

The State Teachers Association has made the fol- 
lowing commitments : 

1. The Association pledges itself to support the work 
of the Educational Commission to the end that 
its task may be completed at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. The Association approves in principle the Six- 
Point Program worked out by the National Com- 
mittee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education. 

3. The Association favors a constitutional convention 
charged with the responsibility of modernizing 
Tennessee’s constitution. Pending the revision of 
the constitution, the Association favors the enact- 
ment of a general sales tax, the proceeds of which 
shall be specifically set aside by statute for the 
support of the public school system of the state. 

4. The Association endorses iegislation which will 
require of all beginning teachers the completion of 
a minimum of two years of college training before 
they shall be eligible for appointment. 

When the work of the Educational Commission 
shall have been completed the Administrative Council 
will probably materially expand the program thus far 
endorsed. 

In order that the final program may be properly ex- 
plained, correctly interpreted, and effectively promoted 
we need county, city, and congressional district organi- 
zation. Each local teachers association should main- 
tain a working organization during vacation. This 
organization should keep in touch with the local Ad- 
ministrative Councilman, the Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association, and with the Chairman of the 
Educational Commission. A close organization, the 


activities of which are properly coordinated, can secure 


necessary legislation to put our educational program 
into effect. Candidates for the legislature should have 
the program properly explained to them and they 
should be asked for commitments even before they are 
elected. 

It would be hazardous for a classroom teacher, a 
high school principal, or a city or county superintendent 
to champion our new program single-handed. But it 
will strengthen not only the position of each teacher 
and administrator but also the cause they represent 
if our program is made clear and concise, practical 
and necessary, and backed by a well-directed, closely- 
knit organization of teachers. A solid front for edu- 
cation is now needed. ° 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Religious instruction for public school pupils dur- 
ing school hours is now permitted by seven states, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Education. None of 
them permits public school teachers to give this type 
of instruction, but they allow children to be released 
from school a limited number of hours each week to 
attend a class of religious education. Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia are the states which so authorize re- 
ligious instruction for pupils during their school hours. 

It is pointed out that the week day religious school, 
apart from the regular denominational school, is a 
comparatively new venture. These schools are con- 
ducted entirely by churches, with the aim of using 
educational methods in religious training —The Na- 
tion’s Schools, February, p. 35. 





To Teachers of Tennessee: 

The headquarters of the National Educa- 
tion Association is the teacher’s Washington 
home. The building typifies the unity and 
strength of the profession. Its location in the 
heart of the nation is a reminder of the near- 
ness of the teacher’s work to the vital welfare 
of the American people. 

During the seventy-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association 
which will be held in Washington, June 30- 
July 6, the headquarters staff of the N. E. A. 
will hold “open house.” 

The new seven-story building built by the 
teachers will be available for inspection and 
use throughout the meeting. We want you 
to visit us and bring your friends. A cordial 
welcome awaits you. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. CrastreE, Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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Na- Play, the great harmonizer of human faculties, is soon to be the Teacher's 
pléasure and privilege for a period. | 
Play is the conservator of mental and physical health. It is intended to 
. | the mind as whetting is to the scythe. 
| We grow dull without recreation. There must be intervals of relaxation, 
: for the bow cannot stand always bent. 
; | We wish for each of you a joyful summer, and the season's most refresh- 
ing experiences. 
1 | Incidentally, should you become interested in the continuance of happy 
‘ days in later years, we are privileged to make those dreams come true 
for you with a guaranteed monthly income for life. 
| Shielding Millions—Are We Shielding Y ou? 
I 
h ional Life and Acci 
The National Life and Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 
—— — 
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The Social Studies as Basis for Large Units of Work 


AST YEAR a well-known econ- 
omist said that a group of 
children, never having been 

in school for a day, at the age of 
fourteen or thereabouts taking a 


test would show that they were in March 31, 1934.] 


LUCIE HOLEMAN 


Activity Director, Louisville Normal School 
Louisville, Kentucky 
[EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read by 


Miss Holeman before the Intermediate Section 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 


Miss Johnson also says, “We are 
told that the average person cannot 
entertain a new view of life after 
thirty-five years of age. Surely 
there must be some way of avoiding 

this early crystallization. Even 





possession of as much knowledge ~* 


and as many skills as a similar group having been in 
school every day since they were six years old. This 
might be true if the first group had been under guid- 
ance outside of school, otherwise I do not believe it 
would be true. He startled the group, to whom he 
was speaking, and of which I was a member, by saying 
that if all the schools in the United States were wiped 
out tomorrow the country would suffer neither finan- 
cially nor intellectually. Of course we cannot agree 
with that statement. 


Marietta Johnson’s book, “Youth in a World of 
Men,” contains many challenging statements. Let me 
give you a few. “We are too apt to blame the child 
rather than the conditions which we have provided. A 
bad child cannot come out of a good home. However 
good the home may be for others, it is bad for him or 
he would be good.”” Don’t you think immediately of 
times when you have blamed the child rather than the 
conditions which you have provided? I am guilty. 
“A bad child cannot come out of a good home.” Im- 
mediately my mind flew to several bad children who 
had come out of “good homes,” but I thought over the 
last of her statement and wondered if there were not 
truth in it. Let’s repeat this statement and substitute 
the word “school” for “home.” “A bad child cannot 
come out of a good SCHOOL. However good the 
SCHOOL may be for others, it is bad for him, or he 
would be good.” 

Another quotation—“The school should meet the 
demands of the nature of childhood, and not make 
demands. Any school system in which one child may 
fail while another succeeds is unjust, undemocratic 
and uneducational.” Again we must plead guilty of 
making demands, rather than meeting demands. We 
have said that each child must read so many books, 
certain books; that he must learn so many and cer- 
tain arithmetical facts in specific grades; and, that he 
must learn to spell a certain number of words which 
we have chosen for him. Just last Saturday I found 
that a state, bordering on Kentucky, sends out twice 
each year, from the State Department, examinations. 
These begin with the beginning first grade. The chil- 
dren must read certain books and the examinations 
contain questions on every story in each book. The 
teachers have to take two pages a day to cover the 
material, and some of the pages contain as many as 
twelve new words. This is certainly an example of 
“making demands.” Fortunately some systems are 


agreeing that allowing some children to fail is “unjust, 
undemocratic and uneducational,” and are making pro- 
visions to prevent such a condition. 


* though the physical growth has 
ceased we must find a way to preserve a growing 
mind. This is education’s problem.” 

[ wish to give you just one more quotation. In the 
February issue of our own magazine, Childhood Edu- 
cation, I was attracted by an article of Dr. Frank Me- 
Murry’s. The title is “The Fine Art of Discussion.” 
Among the many splendid things which he said about 
discussion he said one which concerns all of education. 
“Effective discussion is effective thinking. Effective 
thinking is the chief purpose of education.” Has it 
been? Instead, in the past hasn’t the chief purpose 
been the memorization of facts? Thinking was almost 
out of place in the traditional school. 

[t seems to be the consensus of opinion that much 
of our present trouble is traceable to the lack of whole- 
some environment and proper guidance during the 
sarly years of childhood ; traceable to the fact that as 
teachers we have made demands thereby failing to 
lead the children into any effective thinking ; traceable 
to the fact that children have not been trained to meet 
and solve problems arising each day in every child’s 
life. Within the last few days I read in the Point of 
View column of the Courier-Journal a statement to 
the effect that the depression was due to bad thinking 
on the part of the few and to no thinking at all on the 
part of the masses. If these opinions are true then we 
need a different type of training for our children. 

This need is not a new idea to primary teachers. 
We, more than any other group, have been trying to 
build so that such criticisms would not be possible. 
The solution seems to lie in the activity program, 
which was launched by thinking educators and which 
has now passed the experimental stage. This move- 
ment is familiar to you all. It has been the topic of 
discussion in this room for sevéral years. We have 
listened to talks by pioneers in the movement ; we have 
brought exhibits of our own work, and pictures of 
activities which were actually taking place in our very 
own schoolrooms. 

At the same time some have been slow to adopt this 
program because they have not known upon what 
source to draw for their units of work. There is no 
better core around which to build the curriculum, nor 
source from which to draw, than the Social Studies, 
the content of which provides opportunities for pur- 
posing, planning, execution, and judging, all of which 
go far toward developing the habit and power of ef- 
fective thinking. 

What do we mean by the term Social Studies? Miss 
Storm has expressed it in this way. “The term, social 
studies, has come to mean an integrated program 
dealing with community life, geography, social types, 
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civics, and history. These various topics may be called 
the articulating core of the curriculum in which chil- 
dren create real experiences, using any material or 
activity with which to carry out a particular project.” 

There are a few fundamental generalizations which 
the adult mind uses in interpreting contemporary life. 
The program may be grouped around these. Probably 
the first would be that of interdependence, the depend- 
ence of one person upon another person and of one 
group of people upon another group. This subject 
may be introduced in the first grade and carried on 
throughout the school life, the material used being 
adapted to the age level of the child. Of necessity it 
would be very simple material in the first grade. The 
materials selected first should deal with the child’s 
relationships at home. Home is the biggest thing in a 
little child’s life, it is there that his interests center, 
and it is that part of the world with which he is most 
familiar. 

Through a unit dealing with the home the child is 
led to see how the members of the family help one 
another, in their work and in their pleasures. Thus 
they begin to realize the interdependence of one person 
upon another. As experience broadens the child may 
be led into a study of the farm and farm workers. In 
this study he sees how the family depends upon the 
farmer and his assistants for its food, and to some 
extent for its clothing. As interests and experiences 
broaden he may be led to see how the community 
provides for the family—shelter, food, clothing, recrea- 
tion, and even protection for health and property. 

This idea is carried on through the intermediate 
grades and is developed through such units as will 
show how the world furnishes our needs, such units 
as a study of the colonial family, the development of 
communication, transportation, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. By the time children have reached the 
junior high school they are seeing and appreciating 
the interdependence of nations. 

Man’s desire to gain some control over nature has 
caused much of the effective thinking in the world. 
Because of it men have learned in many instances 
to prevent disease, thereby lengthening the span of 
human life; they have learned to control fire and 
handle metals; they have domesticated animals and 
trained them for their own use; they have worked with 
fruits and flowers until they have produced new fruits 
and new flowers. Probably the greatest achievement 
they have made has been the invention of machinery. 
Studying the development of Greek and Roman culture, 
finding how man learned to cultivate the soil, how 
commerce was developed, how we get coal and so on 
will lead children to see how man has struggled with 
nature and will enable them to appreciate the success 
he has attained. Such units will furnish opportunity 
for the discussion and consideration of many present- 
day problems, scientific, economic, and political. 

We do not expect children to settle these problems, 
though we shall be surprised to find that often they 
bring new ideas which are wholesome. Their opinions 
will not receive serious consideration by adults but 
they will be forming the habit of thinking through 


such things. Some one has said that early impressions 
and bad mind habits are lasting and tend to influence 
our thinking long after the experiences which made 
the impressions have passed. The reverse is equally 
true. Early impressions and good mind habits will 
influence thinking long after the experiences giving 
rise to them have passed. Our desire is to lead the 
children into the habit of thinking so that when they 
do reach the age at which they can take part in the 
affairs of the nation they will have good mind habits 
and will not take the line of least resistance, dodging 
the issue. It will not be a case of no thinking on the 
part of the masses. 

| have only mentioned two generalizations which the 
adult mind uses in interpreting contemporary life. 
There are others such as seeing how man has adapted 
himself to conditions over which he has not gained 
control; how populations have shifted and how de- 
mocracy has arisen. 

3eginning in the third grade, through the study of 
peoples of other lands, children may be led to see 
how men have adapted themselves to natural condi- 
tions. The study of peoples of the hot lands and of 
the cold lands will show how they have met the de- 
mands of climate, over which man has no control. 
The study of Switzerland will show adaptation to high- 
land life, of Holland to life in the lowlands, and of 
Japan to life on an island. 


In the intermediate grades they may see how de- 
mocracy has arisen, not democracy in the political sense 
but that intangible something called democracy, that 
way of thinking and feeling which led to the establish- 
ment of the American Colonies and later to the Revo- 
lution. The study of the great explorations of the 
world will show how populations have shifted as people 
moved in search of better ways of living. 


There are other topics which may be developed in 
the elementary schools but it was not my purpose to 
outline units for you. I merely wanted to challenge 
your thinking, as mine was challenged, by the criticisms 
which I gave to you in the beginning, and to direct your 
minds to a source of subject matter well fitted for an 
activity program. 

Recently in a conversation in which education was 
being discussed and criticized as not providing the 
type of training needed, one party said, “I did learn 
how to attack and solve the problems which arise in 
my life.” I wanted to applaud. Modern life is de- 
manding this ability. To meet this demand: modern 
education has accepted a new program, an active, not a 
passive one, and is accepting a new kind of subject 
matter, one which will bring about “adjustment of 
human personalities” and make better citizens. The 
social spirit of service and good will built up in the 
school which has adopted an activity program based 
on the social studies will certainly carry over into com- 
munity living. Through this type of program we can 
carry out Dr. Dewey’s injunction when he says, “Edu- 
cation must cultivate the social spirit. Learn to act 
with and for others while you learn to think and 
judge for yourself.” 
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T. S. T. A. Membership Statistics as of May 1, 1934 


NESSEE TEACHER we are submitting a statistical 

report on membership in the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association as of May 1, 1934. For pur- 
poses of comparison the memberships are reported by 
congressional districts. The type of organization rep- 
resented is also shown. It is interesting to note that 
the Fifth District enrolled 97.5 per cent of its em- 
ployed teachers in the association this year. 


F: YR the information of the readers of THE TEN- 


First Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION 





. No. of No. of Per 
¢ ounty: Teachers Members Cent 
re ae So 188 188 100 
@laworne’ _ =. --..-.. 178 178 100 
are 228 oon 140 140 100 
SIN cecesa- deka shidisbiaireeenes 83 0 0 
ne 0 0 
PE occ ws ocsnce 68 68 100 
ee | ae eae nea 4é 77 100 
ee ee 202 0 0) 
Jeiereon.........-...... 126 67 532 
ee 97 0 0 
COMP Sr ee ose wl 187 0 0 
NN i oie sho aschiohetade 209 209 100 
Ee are 99 99 100 
Washington ........... 148 148 100 
City: 
I oe ee 84 84 100 
Greeneville __.-..------ mR 25 75.8 
(OO —xE 149 149 100 
_eweere ............. 15 2 13.3 
Beet ............ 92 18 19.6 
Morristown —.......... 49 1 2 
Oter. .. =. Ss 2,461 1,453 59 


Second Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION a ad “a eT 





County: Teachers | Members Cent 
ee 116 116 100 
SR a stead cabinets 117 39 33.3 
EE, eee 225 225 100 
Camperiand .........~< 98 of 27.6 
AES ears 386 Zoo 65.5 
eae 83 l 1.2 
I a cccinnchivnictioaen 214 26 15.4 
EI oh Be 127 61 48 
SEL: chs-nicerciacesanthins 95 95 100 
moanée ..._.- bite Ee. ot A 186 130 69.9 
atelier arse 148 1 0.7 
| states areplile meticriel 90 0 8) 

City: 

Alcoa-Maryville_------- 49 49 100 

I it entails 567 492 86.8 

SS An 19 5 26.3 
| eee 2,520 1,520 60.3 


Third Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION 











; No. of No. of Per 
County: Teachers Members Cent 
ES peepee ges os Sea 54 54 100 

BE ' tidienwadpte neni 108 96 88.7 
BY acicitann is keel 82 64 76.8 
ne eee 380 380 100 
TS a eee TA 132 38 28.8 
_ RE eeeen Seen s 42 0 0 
ge ee EE Le 126 126 100 
ies 2 25 2) Sick 99 99 100 
seaertie: 5... 25s 33 33 100 
Nae Morens =. 52-2252 42 19 45.2 
eMEOM. 055225 el ee 129 56 43.4 
ree 2 ots es peel 91 91 100 

City: 
Chattanooga ......<... 566 445 78.6 
Be ee rs 42 42 100 
ee 1,926 1,543 80 
Fourth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION eae Me. ef ees 
County: Teachers Members Cent 
MOMNMOOE 32.2424. 2822 4 120 120 100 
Cannon... See 78 53 67.9 
ines were a 75 75 100 
Rr SY oe 110 49 44.5 
le ee eee eee tere 110 110 100 
PONG ncn genni 105 1 0.9 
LO a a eae 137 75 54.7 
RE, <i. cnniinemumsiild 96 96 100 
bancom: ...2- =... es 164 69 42.1 
RNGOSON. oat eee 96 96 100 
ee ee eae ee 28 28 100 
Re ee ae 160 23 14.4 
WOR nb oe ate 50 33 66 
o_o 184 184 100 
Rutherford. --.cec eck 185 147 79.5 
ee ee eres 112 112 100 
ee ess 156 92 69.3 
City: 
BONNE cxnsuncgmdnsinat 14 14 100 
Tota = = 5 1,980 1,377 69.5 
Fifth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION : Engst 
County: hate Seti Cont 
Davidson .....-..-.<-. 383 383 100 
je eee ae 84 84 100 
Montgomery -.-----~-- 127 127 100 
Robertson —-2622c4- 25. 125 125 100 
ie ee a 94 74 78.7 
ONAN oboe ts ca 197 182 83.7 
Diesels (ois i a 31 31 100 
City: 
Claskauille. 2.3 sc ce 50 50 100 
| es 509 504 99 
ea 28 28 100 
eee 1,628 1,588 97.5 
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Sixth Congressional District ; ; 4%) 
| puitnarcinhentaie “e +e Fy Ninth Congressional District 
County: Teachers Members Cent _ ORGANIZATION Na: of Nin. ib Per 
Per Gheathanr 52202 Sabo 72 72 100 County: Teachers | Members Cent 
ent i | id ke al 132 102 77 3 a ne 221 221 100 
20 ths stots ott sais 142 96 67.6 City: 
a Hickman __--------_-- 107 107 100 Memphis .....-------- 717 685 95.5 
TT  PERen Oe Lae 46 7 15.2 
> 8 Humphreys .....-2...- 95 33 34.7 Tet. .20i 938 906 96.6 
7 Kaweeree 2262-2522. 28 197 164 83.2 SS ee old Sag eee 
0 Ciiialia 3) sahy slegh 950 46 0 0 Institutional Associations: ,N% of \ Nov of a 
= FE TT eY 180 189 100 _— Peay ant ~----- 19 = = 
“ip ’ we 30b Jones College_------- 5 
90 ei lh sce eC aa oe bn = on Nashville Ag. Normal Inst. 33 5 15.2 
45.2 he Br anne a ae Art 100. Peabody College --------- 104 40 38.5 
43.4 m See a oat State Dept. of Education.. 33 29 87.8 
90 City. State Teachers College, 
Franklin -------------- 13 13 100 jobmaen. Cae .225-4--~ 39 39 100 
78.6 State Teachers College, 
90 yc Ren 1,325 968 73.1 ACES 53 53 100 
—— State Teachers College, 
30 Seventh Congressional District re Murfreesboro --------- 32 32 100 
oncaureavens me airs _ Tenn. Industrial School -_- 21 5 23.8 
vr County: Teachers Members Cent Tenn. Sch. for the Blind__ 19 19 100 
aint [| Res See oe AY ee 100 100 100 Tenn. Polytechnic Inst... 27 vt 100 
0 RE ONE: 193 193 100 University of Tennessee_-_ 146 128 87.6 
57.9 CRE. .crnkahecnenie 67 67 100 
0 . OIE «5 ss atinassipisintetpiaiaen 87 43 49.4 Recapitulation 
4.5 a ne One 7 76 100 : , i No.of | No. of 
0 a 126 its 91.3 Counties and Cities: eaten ie TS TA. ie 
09 ia 125 125 100 First Diatriet .-........- 2461 1453 59 
% Henderson ...--.------ 161 161 100 Second District -------- 2520 . 1520 60.3 
191 nn ER ee ee 150 150 100 Chird District paremeensiinih 1926 1543 80 
0 McNairy: 0.2. os0s508 160 75 46.9 Fourth District anata 1980 1377 69.5 
0 Se oe: 149 149 100 Fifth District nienatiemagaed 1628 1588 97.5 
144 Pity: Siath District... as. 1325 968 73.1 
6 aida es eA 84 83 99 Seventh District ~_----- 1513 1372 90.7 
0 OE el Na ala ac 35 35 100 Eighth District........- 1368 1124 82.2 
79.5 Nioth District —.... 2-54 938 906 96.6 
0 ot en 1.513 1.372 90.7 _—«s* Institutions ----------- 551 418 75.9 
50.3 | a — 40 = 
Eighth Congressional District ’ - : 7 
0 ORGANIZATION foal al fas Grand Total__16,210 12,309 75.9 
59.5 pale We RA tac dc a at hom " Data include those institutions whose local associations 
MMi dba 152 152 100 affiliate with the T. S. T. A. 
= oe a nie eae 279 189 67.7 — — : 
vent ee 94 94 100 
20 i “pte needa 50 30-100 SUMMER TERM 
- Lauederdaie ...1cb.-i<e54 109 109 100 June—]uly—August 
0 ID tisicupednnnaen 178 115 64.6 hieainn: Gobitainiee | 
78.7 Tipton Pera ea es 138 50 36.2 Shorthand or a, So Account- 
33.7 tO ail niece 188 188 100 : Allied aiieie F 
City: Rapid Calculations, Penmanship, Spelling, English, Correspond- 
He ~ EG Inte 48 48 «100 cor, Commer Law, “Lec Depes, Bins. Diceehone 
0 ShATOR “ boesk2ce 12 9 75 You may make any desired combination. Competent 
19 faculty—pleasant quarters—modern equipment. Free 
. bites i611 = «22 | pertg BUSINESS COLLEGE 
97.5 ‘Figures include 10 teachers of Bethel College. NASHVILLE Est. 1882 TENNESSEE 
"Figures include 14 teachers of U. T. Junior College. =— = wee 
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Personality as a Factor in the Teaching of High School 


NE DOES NOT and can- 
not teach subject matter; 
one teaches _ personality. 
Subject matter is a means of re- 
vealing personality in one of three 
ways—first, by the presence of the 


s 


English 


E. G. ROGERS 


English Department of Forrest High School 
Chapel Hill, Tennessee 


other attending circumstances. This 
is a problem in personality develop- 
ment which the experienced teacher 
may solve wisely and which the in- 
experienced teacher may arrive at 
through costly experimentation. 





<>. 


€ 


human element contained in the 
subject proper; second, by the revelation of teaching 
personality in the handling of these materials; and 
third, by the drawing out of the pupil’s own personality 
through these materials and through classroom con- 
tacts. The teaching of English, therefore, results in 
the creation and formation of desirable attitudes along 
with certain skills and knowledge obtained from the 
manipulation and handling of materials. 


I shall attempt to make myself clear as I proceed; 
whether I make myself agreeable to those with pretty 
notions based upon certain well-defined theories in 
education I am not much concerned. Though cogni- 
zant of the progress made in that field, I shall hold no 
textbook consultation in the diagnosis herein attempted. 
Classroom experience and observation are alone re- 
sponsible for these views. 

There are many cases on record where students have 
been sent away from school because they possessed a 
rare spark of that which is necessary to one’s success 
in life. One cannot teach English, or history, or 
biography—but merely the essence of the thing in the 
abstract. If the concrete does not give rise to the ab- 
stract, then the fact remains concrete and not an idea, 
and one’s teaching has been in vain. 


To illustrate: The rose may have been seen or 
smelled but unless these sensations were recorded 
through some experience of pleasure or of pain, there 
was no rose—“The primrose by the river’s brim a 
yellow primrose was to him.” 

Therefore one cannot successfully teach from stereo- 
typed lesson plans. Each class possesses certain 
characteristics as a group as well as individually that 
make an approach to the subject necessarily different. 
The teacher’s attitudes will vary from year to year as 
well as toward different groups. Any attempt at 
stereotyped procedure, therefore, will hinder the free 
outflow of the teacher’s personality toward the mem- 
bers of the class as well as their freest response to 
him and to the materials used. I do not mean that 
the lesson should not be planned with meticulous care; 
but once used, these plans become practically valueless. 


Subject matter is not an end in itself but a means 
to an end—a tool by means of which more important 
objectives are to be attained. First, then, personality 
must enter into the planning of a recitation. 


This factor enters into the selection of materials. 
There must be standards by which the values in ma- 
terials and the results in achievement can be measured, 
but the choice of the materials which I shall use with 
a particular group will be guided by the child’s out- 
look on life previously determined by environment and 


* Any amount of theoretical peda- 
gogical textbook study cannot help much on this point. 

I would not forget the teacher who uses the ma- 
terials which seem most appropriate but whose inspira- 
tion arises out of life itself as a most important factor 
in successful teaching. With him the textbook becomes 
a guidebook in opening the door to some great 
treasure store where the great truths are to be found. 
Hence a second factor entering into the selection of 
materials aside from their appropriateness to the child 
himself in the light of his environment and previous 
training is that of finding those that catch up the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the teacher himself. Interest 
cannot be transmitted that does not exist, and en- 
thusiasm must arise out of appropriate materials wisely 
used by the inspired teacher. 

Secondly, personality must be the approach to the 
lesson. A teacher cannot successfully guide students 
whom he does not know personally. It is in this re- 
lationship that personality as a factor in the teaching 
of English assumes a most vital significance. Good 
buildings and modern equipment may facilitate the 
work unquestionably, and are not to be taken lightly ; 
neither should one take lightly the statement of Gar- 
field that the ideal school consisted merely of a pupil 
on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other 
end. The approach to the lesson must be made har- 
monious by the removal of obstacles; and, unless this 
proper approach can be sympathetically made, the ma- 
terials that are used become mere facts indeed and pass 
out without life and blood into the dust of nothingness. 


English affords one of the finest of opportunities 
for the teaching of high ideals and high living. We 
say that we teach in order to establish certain desirable 
attitudes, but these most worth-while attitudes are not 
so much taught as mutually inspired. The writer be- 
longs to no “Mutual Admiration Society” but would 
insist that “The Teacher” as described in Leslie P. 
Hill’s poem will continue to be the teacher whose in- 
fluence will be felt as theoretical ideas come and go: 

“Lord, who am I to teach the way 


To little children day by day, 

So prone myself to go astray? 

“T teach them Knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 
“I teach them Power to will and do, 
But only how to learn anew 

My own great weakness through and through. 
“I teach them Love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 
“Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 

The Teacher leaning hard on Thee.” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Know Tennessee 


ARIETY IS THE KEY- 
NOTE to the geography of 


Ss 


AILEEN BROMLEY 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The plateau is a rugged area, 
once leveled by erosion. In recent 
2. 





Tennessee. = 


Along the eastern boundary of the state, lie the 
ranges of the Unaka and the Smoky Mountains, with 
elevations ranging from 540 to 6,000 feet above sea 
level. The mountain sides are covered with forests of 
beech, poplar, oak, pine, thestnut, spruce, and balsam. 
In this section, is the Smoky Mountain National Park, 
known as the “Botanists’ Paradise,” because of the 
many varieties of plants growing there. In the nar- 
row valleys, farmers grow corn, wheat, tobacco, and 
vegetables. 

To the southeast, near the North Carolina and 
Georgia state lines, is the Ducktown copper district. 
This region was not known generally until about 1850, 
when mining operations were begun. At present, 
three mining companies are operating. Sulphuric 
acid is a necessary by-product, for the companies are 
forced to prevent the escape of sulphurous dioxide 
produced in the smelting process, because these fumes 
killed the vegetation in the surrounding country. 

To the west of the Unakas,:is the beautiful valley 
of East Tennessee—a part of the newer, or folded, 
Appalachians that extend from the St. Lawrence River 
into Alabama in a northeast-southwest direction. The 
valley, from 40 to 60 miles wide, consists of parallel 
ridges and valleys, developed by erosion on folded 
sandstone, shale, and limestone. It is one of the ex- 
cellent agricultural areas of the South, because of the 
limestone soil. Corn, wheat, and clover are the chief 
crops of the valley, and these, in turn, lead to the 
exporting of grain, cattle, and dairy products. Profit- 
able peach and apple orchards thrive on the slopes of 
the north-south ridges throughout the valley. 

Manufacturing is important in this locality. In 
places, the limestone has been changed by heat and 
pressure into marble. Near Knoxville, are important 
quarries. Limestone forms the basis for the cement 
industry that is localized at Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Kingsport, and Richard City. Iron is present in vary- 
ing quantities throughout the valley and has been 
mined during prosperous periods. Aluminum is 
manufactured at Alcoa and Maryville, because of an 
abundance of cheap hydroelectric power. The making 
of tile, bricks, and pottery is another important indus- 
try of this region. 

The area is rich in potential water power, and pres- 
ent plans under the TVA, when developed, will lead 
to the utilization of this power. 

Following the western edge of the valley across the 
state, is the Allegheny Front. This formidable wall is 
the eastern edge of the Cumberland Plateau. Early 
settlers, entering Kentucky and Tennessee, had to fol- 
low this scarp to Cumberland Gap, for nowhere else 
was it low enough to cross in wagons, except at the 
present site of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Modern 
highways climb from the valley to the plateau above 
by steep curves. Only two railroads cross it. 


geologic time, streams have dissect- 
ed the region, making valleys from 800 to 1,000 feet 
deep, and leaving knobs that give rise to the name 
Cumberland Mountains. So thoroughly have the 
streams performed their work that only the tops of 
numerous knobs and ridges remain to tell the geolo- 
gist of the great plateau of the past. The altitude of 
these hills is practically the same throughout the region. 
It is doubtful whether this maze of deep valleys and 
steep ridges can ever become a rich agricultural dis- 
trict. It is a natural forest land, and measures for 
forest protection in this area should be enforced. 

Veins of coal underlie much of this area. It is 
mined at Wilder, Coalfield, Brushy Mountain, Coal- 
mont, Palmer, Clifty, and other smaller places. Many 
of the cities of the valley, as Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga, are advantageously located in order to get coal 
from this plateau region. 

The western edge of the plateau is deeply cut by 
streams and drops suddenly down, about 1,000 feet, 
to the Highland Rim Plateau. The name comes from 
the fact that the plateau surrounds the Central Basin. 
Locally, the area is known as The Barrens, or The 
Knobs. The rim stretches from the Cumberland 
Plateau to the Tennessee River in the Western part of 
the state. This area is continuous, except for the 
Central Basin, some 60-80 miles wide and 150 miles 
long. 

The rim is fairly level, except where it is cut by 
streams. It is underlain by shale and sandstone, which, 
when weathered, produce thin soil. Generally speak- 
ing, the soil is poor throughout the area and is fitted 
for special crops, rather than for general agriculture. 
Occasionally, regions are underlain with limestone, 
and these are much richer than the other areas. Rich 
farm lands also occur in the stream valleys. Under the 
leadership of county agricultural agents, special crops, 
as sweet potatoes, strawberries, and melons, are be- 
coming the money crops. Few animals are raised in 
this region, but, again, the county agent, with his slogan 
of “Better sires, better stock,” has brought vision to 
the young farmer. As a result, new milk-canning and 
cheese factories are being established in the small 
towns yearly. A few farmers try to grow cotton. 
Either they are forced to abandon the plan, or the 
farm; because the cost of fertilizer, in a few years, 
consumes the small profits. 

The uncleared land is covered by a growth of oak, 
walnut, chestnut, gum, and hickory, and, thus, supports 
a milling industry. This region is poor in minerals. 
Veins of poor grade iron ores do exist, but cannot be 
mined profitably with the present equipment and in 
competition with abundant supplies from other sources. 

The rock strata from the Cumberland Plateau west- 
ward are horizontal, except in the area known as the 
Central, or Nashville, Basin. Here, the rocks have 
been slightly arched into a low dome, 300-400 feet 
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lower than the surrounding rim. The basin is rolling, 
with a few hills equalling in height the rim. The soil 
in this area is weathered from a limestone base and, 
therefore, is generally fertile. In some places, leach- 
ing has taken place faster than the weathering of the 
rock. As a result of this process, the soils are thin, 
and the surface is glady. 

This is a prosperous farming area. Wheat, corn, 
oats, and tobacco are the staple crops. Hogs, sheep, 
and cattle raised in this area make Nashville one of 
the leading live stock markets of the South. Race 
horses were once raised here, but state legislation made 
other regions more attractive. Farmers then turned 
to the raising of mules, and Columbia is ranked as one 
of the leading mule markets of the country. 


Limestone is the leading mineral produced and 
serves as the basis for plaster and cement manufactur- 
ing. In Maury and Williamson and part of Lincoln 
and Giles Counties, occur large deposits of phosphates. 
These phosphates are not converted into fertilizer at 
local factories ; they are only mined and graded there. 


Few forests exist, because of the great amount of 
tillable, highly productive land in the basin. 


In late geologic time, a great bay extended from the 
Gulf as far north as the present site of the mouth of 
the Ohio River. West Tennessee, thus, forms 2 part 
of the Coastal Plain. Westward from the Tennessee 
River, it rises to the summit of a broken ridge and 
gradually slopes to the bluff overlooking the Mississippi 
River. The bluff, 150 to 200 feet high, crosses the 
state in an almost unbroken line. Between this bluff 
and the meandering Mississippi River, lie low fertile 
bottom lands, varying in width according to the ever- 
changing course of the river. Swamps and overflow 
lands were a barrier to settlement, but, in late years, 
drainage and reclamation projects have removed this 
obstacle. 


The surface of the land in this region is compara- 
tively level. The soil is light and sandy, well adapted 
' to the growth of cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, peanuts, 
clover, the grasses, and, especially, small fruits and 
vegetables. Strawberries and tomatoes are the special- 
ized crops for a large part of the area. The cotton 
belt of Tennessee lies along the southern border and 
in the Mississippi bottom lands. The northern counties 
grow tobacco, wheat, and corn and make the raising of 
cattle and hogs an important industry. In fact, the 
soils of this region are more adaptable to a wide range 
of products than those of any other section of the 
state. 


In the northwestern corner of the state, is Reelfoot 
Lake, formed by the earthquake of 1811-1812. It is 
the largest lake in the state, being approximately 5 
miles wide and 14 miles long, with an average depth 
of 25 feet. Reelfoot, rich in fish and game, has been 


made recently into a state park. Indicative of its 
wealth, the plain of West Tennessee supports a large 
part of the population of the state. 

Thus, variety contributes to the wealth and happiness 
of prosperous Tennessee. 


This Thrill May Be Yours 


Wouldn’t it be thrilling to know that an article from 
your pen would be printed in 15 or 20 state teachers 
magazines scattered across the continent? Wouldn’t it 
also be quite pleasant to have a check for fifty dollars 
($50) in addition to seeing your ideas and your name 
in type in so many publications? Then, why not try 
your hand at expressing your thoughts on one of the’ 
topics named below. 

It is a competitive endeavor in which you are at 
no disadvantage. You are competing only with your 
fellow teachers. Do not underestimate your own abili- 
ties. Modesty might keep you from being a prize 


winner. Note the rules and begin at once. 
This is the last notice. The contest closes on May 
30, 1934. 


You may submit unpublished manuscripts upon one 


* or more of the following topics: 


New Objectives in Education. 

Leisure Challenges the School. 

Vitalizing Rural Education. 

Interpreting the School to the Public. 

Training for Civic and Political Responsibilities. 
A Personality Portrait of the Greatest Teacher I 
Have Known. 

Making Character Education More Effective. 
Miscellaneous—Write on a subject of your own 
choice. 


DP SAE fo 


GON 


Please note that you are to mail manuscripts not 
later than midnight of May 30, 1934. Awards will 
be announced on July 10, 1934, and winning articles 
will appear in state education association magazines 
during the school year, 1934-35. If the judges find 
that the entries in any one of the first seven divisions 
do not provide a satisfactory article, they will exercise 
the right to substitute an acceptable article from the 
miscellaneous division. In any event, eight awards of 
$50 each will be distributed. Please note that contri- 
butions must not have appeared in print before. 

All articles should be typewritten on one side of 
the paper only and double spaced. Write your name 
and address in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page and indicate just below this the number of words. 
No manuscript will be returned. Send manuscripts to: 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc., Room 1402, 189 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





FOR GOOD TEACHERS—FOR GOOD POSITIONS: 


Write for Membership List to Secretary, 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
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Evidences of Progressive Practices in the Elementary Schools 


Part IV - 


The Science Program 
im HE QUALITIES that will 
determine the civilization of 


EULA A. JOHNSTON 


Supervisor of Hamilton County Elementary 
Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ciples, generalizations, and hypothe- 
ses of science which are essential to 
the interpretation of the natural 
phenomena which commonly chal- 


_ 





tomorrow are being de- 
veloped by the activities of the children in the school 
today. The activities of these children are, in turn, 
largely determined by the learning experiences that 
the schools provide for them.” 


The school “has a wonderful opportunity to assist 
the child in directing his activities through a rather 
well planned science program. Every child is inter- 
ested in the truths he is discovering in his immediate 
environment. To convince ourselves of this fact we 
have but to observe how the youth chooses to spend 
his leisure. It has been my pleasure to observe this 
youth on Sunday afternoons, summer vacation days 
and all holidays, hiking up the sides of our mountains 
or into the fields and woods, parks, zoos, or city streets, 
looking for adventure. Out of Nature’s abundance 
there may be found some phase that will interest each 
one. In every one is planted a natural love for those 
things in his environment that causes him to observe, 
to question, and to incorporate in his own experiences. 
As a result of such experiences, he forms generaliza- 
tions, attitudes and habits that enrich his life and con- 
tribute to his education. The child who loves to tread 
behind his father as he plows the field learns some facts 
of the sod turned up before him. This love for the 
outdoors, this spirit of investigation that we find in the 
youth of our schools, can be nurtured or it can be 
crushed out by neglect on the part of parents and 
teachers. 


Dr. Lois Mossman says, “We need an educational 
program that will help each individual continuously 
(1) to grow in understanding and extension of his 
environment; (2) to learn how to live in his environ- 
ment; (3) to gain control of himself; and, thus, (4) 
to order his relationships to his environment so that 
his experience becomes gradually more meaningful.” 


Dr. Craig’s criteria for the selection of objectives 
for the teaching of elementary school science as stated 
in the Thirty-First Yearbook, Part I, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education seems to fit right 
into Dr. Mossman’s “set-up” for our needs in an 
educational program. They are: 


“1. Certain objectives that are selected should con- 
form to those scientific conceptions, (1) which, when 
understood, greatly influence the thought reaction of 
the individual; (2) which have modified thinking in 
many fields. 


“2. Certain objectives that are selected for elemen- 
tary school science should conform to those goals (in- 
formation, skills, and habits) in science that are im- 
portant because of their function in establishing health, 
economy, and safety in private and public life. 


“3. Certain objectives that are selected for elemen- 
tary school science should conform to those facts, prin- 


, 


lenge children.” 


While most teachers appreciate the value of such a 
program, well integrated with the whole curriculum, 
they feel the lack of available, tangible materials with 
which to accomplish the objectives as stated by Dr. 
Mossman in an educational program-and again by Dr. 
Craig in a program for science teaching in the elemen- 
tary school. 


To make this program continuous in the school it 
will be necessary that it be rather clearly formulated 
grade by grade and that the teachers work toward 
making it a functional part of the child’s activities. 
The material used should be so well integrated that if 
possible the different sciences from which these activi- 
ties have sprung should be forgotten. The elementary 
school should not be concerned with the teaching of 
biology, botany, chemistry, or physics but it should be 
concerned with helping the child to interpret the 
natural phenomena around him in any and all of these 
fields. It should be concerned with establishing gen- 
eralizations that have scientific truths as their bases, 
it should be concerned with giving the child the atti- 
tude of the scientific approach to the solving of prob- 
lems that arise daily. It should thus give him the 
opportunity to enjoy, to assimilate, to incorporate, ac- 
cording to his needs those things that make for an 
enriched life. 


Numbers of challenges may be chosen through the 
study of plant and animal life, physical phenomena, 
sky studies, relationships of plants and animals as 
affected by life on the earth, and adaptations to en- 
vironment.! 


The question as to who should teach the course in 
elementary science has been raised. Since it should be 
an integrated part of the pupil’s learning no one is 
so well fitted to do this work as is the classroom 
teacher. To succeed she must feel the challenge, she 
should recognize the possibilities for incorporating 
the activity principles in her program, she must be 
willing and eager to participate in all of the children’s 
activities, she must look ahead, make plans, stimulate, 
collect materials, give the child freedom to act, lead 
him to question, investigate, challenge, prove, general- 
ize. In short, she must be able to work with him and 
at the same time supply the lack of materials, recognize 
and provide for differences in ability, promote group 
activity, provide for individual activity, see the subject 
as an integrated part of the whole and, at the same time, 
see it as a unit worth while for its contribution to the 
development of happy, healthy, sympathetic, under- 
standing, helpful, independent human beings, able to 
use old experiences in new situations. 


‘Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, pp. 180-191. 
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The classroom procedures may be rightly considered 
more important than the scientific outline of subject 
matter. In other words, “How” this subject matter 
is presented to the class in a given situation is more 
important than “What” is included in the science cur- 
riculum. 

The objectives could never be realized by an outline 
of subject matter unless the use of this subject matter 
in the classroom included appropriate procedures in 
schoolroom practices. I shall discuss only a few of 
these in the light of some of my more recent experi- 
ences with children. 

1, Problems or central themes may be set up. Chil- 
dren may be allowed to raise questions growing out of 
these problems which they wish the class to answer. 
These may not be answered by the children until time 
has been given for research in order that they may 
answer the questions to the best of their ability. 

2. Classroom discussions may be used which may 
be the result of observations, research, or some other 
related experience. 

3. Carefully planned experiments and demonstra- 
tion performed for the benefit of the whole class or 
a group working together. 

4. Excursions te make a study which may have 
been planned by a group or by the individual. 

5. Planning, executing, and evaluating a project 
individually or in groups. 

6. Collecting and assembling materials to be used 
in class. 

7. Growing a garden or plants at school or at home. 

8. Caring for animals at home or at school. 

9. Observing white mice in the classroom to see 
if food does make a difference. 

10. Reading books, making reports. 

11. Trying experiments to prove certain facts. 

12. Reading to discover answers to problems. 

13. Observing things in their natural environment. 

14. Building needed equipment. 

15. Writing compositions to show discoveries. 

16. Creating poetry. 

17. Creating pictures to illustrate. 

18. Writing letters of inquiry. 

19. Making informal tests to be answered by the 
class. 

20. Making charts, posters, booklets to be used in 
recording experiences. 

21. Planning observations. 

22. Making collections for the school museum. 

23. Getting exhibits ready for the school fair. 

24. Keeping calendars planned for some specific ob- 
servations. 

25. Collecting and mounting pictures. 

26. Making wild flower booklets. 

27. Making leaf prints. 

28. Drawing and painting wild flowers. 

29. Drawing and painting birds. 

30. Making and filling an aquarium. 

31. Making electric toys. 

32. Collecting hornets’ nests. 

33. Making an ant cage and stocking it. 

34. Making insect cages. 


35. Making a nature trail by labeling trees, weeds, 
and flowers. 

36. Using camera on hikes to make pictures of birds, 
animals, flowers, trees. 

37. Planning a camp. 

38. Planning a laboratory or workshop. 

39. Planning “my vacation” unit. 

40. Constructing boats, aeroplanes, telescopes. 

It will be seen that this list may grow as the child’s 
desires and imagination grow. From the whole list 
individuals and groups may choose activities. This 
work may extend into our vacation unit.as described in 
a previous issue of this magazine. 

The teacher has in this course a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to help the child discover what activities give 
him most pleasure. These activities should develop 
skill on the part of the child. He may appreciate them 
more as he grows older. They may be in the nature 
of recreation and may be incorporated in his life and 
so promote a wise use of leisure. He may lose himself 
in some such activities. He will most certainly better 
enjoy the small things about him. These are the things 
that can be done outside of school and should be pro- 
vided for in the Vacation Unit. 


@ 
PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR 


(Continued from page 22) 

In the third place, personality must enter into the 
recitation and its consequent results. “A potter at his 
wheel turning out a clay vessel may ruin his product 
by some awkward movement. But he has wasted noth- 
ing but his time, because the clay can be worked over 
again. The teacher who bungles his job reaps far more 
serious consequences. If the teacher is clumsy and 
turns out a misshapen product, he cannot turn back 
and begin over again. The pupil may carry through 
life a misshapen mind or soul.” 

Education may or may not add to a man’s ability. 
As it is dealt out at most schools and colleges it gives 
young people a polish but it does not always equip them 
with the type of courage and ideals that make for suc- 
cessful living. 

This discussion has not been an attempt at teaching 
a demonstration object lesson, although the principle 
which has been laid down here leans heavily in that 
direction in the hands of an efficient teacher. As one 
person, not a teacher, remarked recently, “I think it 
is hard on children that so much of their accomplish- 
ment during the school years is gauged by marks.” 

In response to a questionnaire asking pupils to list 
certain relative values that they derive from school and 
the things that impress them as most worth while 
secured through the subject of English, this writer was 
further impressed with the observations heretofore 
arising from a number of years’ experience as a teacher 
of English. 

As education goes today in many of our schools the 
emphasis is often being misplaced through a wrong 
sense of values which the English teacher at least, if 
he will, may do much to correct. 
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Dare We Educate for a New Deal? 


FRANK C. FOSTER 


Dean, Tusculum College, Tusculum, T 





With the eyes of Tennessee educators and sponsors 
of education turned toward the next legislature it is 
easy for each of us to pin too much faith in the powers 
of the lawmakers to make over the educational system 
to fit the needs of the new day. Now legislation has 
an important part to play in outlining the institutional 
organization for the state. And a vigorous faith in the 
possibilities of the next General Assembly ought to 
do much toward providing an atmosphere which our 
representatives need to impress them with the public 
demands. We do, consequently, look forward to a re- 
organization that will raise the standards set for 
those who handle educational affairs—superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers. We have reason 
to expect a restatement of our educational program 
in such terms as to bring the educational experience 
close to the demands of life in the communities in 
which our schools are located. Surely the educational 
ends should be more vitally concerned with helping 
us understand and solve the problems of living in Ten- 
nessee through the next thirty years than in qualifying 
students to add enough credits to enter the next school 
ahead. Apart from the interest in legislation there is 
much we can do as educators. Let us offer the sug- 
gestions as questions. 

Dare we realize the power in our hands as teachers? 
Are we really accepting the challenge that it brings 
for making the courses prescribed vibrate with under- 
standing interpretation ? 

If we are teaching the English language we may use 
it as the medium for interpreting the aspirations, 
ideals, and hopes of those who dreamed of a society 
providing equal opportunity for all, for justice, 
honesty, and faith in a democratic society. 

Dare we teach the truth of the “crisis in education,” 
of the actual breakdown in our economic system, of 
the efforts to move from the anarchy of individualism 
to a society? Dare we teach civics that not only tells 
what is supposed to be the operation of government, 
but what actually happens? Can we analyze and offer 
a way out? Can we establish in our schools a society 
that will prepare students for the fuller responsibilities 
of the community that supports the school? The school 
has the opportunity of setting up a working model of 
the world we wish to establish about us. 

Dare we teach our pupils to share the vision of those 
who establish the Tennessee Valley Authority? Here 
is a challenge which the world is watching with eager 
interest. Will it perish for want of a people educated 
to know what it means? There is already evidence 
that schools are making the T. V. A. a project in varied 
school activities. But there is much more to be done 
in giving the youth, and adults alike, a vision of what 
may be established in the Valley, a society that will 
profit by the wonders of modern science, and at the 
same time avoid the vices of an industrial culture which 
has allowed the lust for profit to destroy humanitarian 
service which might result from an abundance of 


goods; the vision of a people who will preserve their 
lands so that their neighbors below them are not 
flooded, the vision which will enable a people to look 
to the next generation and to pass on to it hills and 
valleys, plateaus and plains enriched rather than im- 
poverished, bearing rather than stripped, offers a chal- 
lenge not yet expressed in the schools of the state. 

The New Deal calls for a new life. For the pioneers 
the problem of settling was clearing land to produce 
enough for life. The new day finds us in the midst 
of lands too largely cleared, with hills washed out, 
river valleys silted and polluted, hills stripped and much 
of the fertility of the lands lost. If we dare we will 
point the way to a better time, when pioneering will 
glorify the qualities of cooperation, fellowship, group 
accomplishments. When the great citizen will be not 
he who advances himself by clever manipulation and 
bargaining, but through studied service to his state. 
The individualism of the future will be characterized 
by neighborliness, a readiness to cooperate in enter- 
prises that concern community, county, and state. The 
joy of work will be in the doing and achieving rather 
than in any ultimate personal gain. 

The place to begin is in the school. 
educate for the New Deal? 


Dare we to 


School News 


Athens—J. C. Ridenour has been reelected as Super- 
intendent of City Schools of Athens. For twenty years 
Mr. Ridenour has served as principal and superin- 
tendent of the Athens Schools. 

Brownsville—Superintendent Lloyd Wilson of the 
Haywood County Schools reports that his county court 
has approved his budget for 1935, maintaining the 
present salary levels for the high school and increasing 
the salaries of the elementary teachers 15 per cent 
over the 1934 levels. 

College Grove—The gymnasium at College Grove 
has just been reconditioned at a cost of $5,000. The 
work done on this project included rock veneering the 
gymnasium, the installation of shower baths and sani- 
tary equipment, and the beautification of the school 
grounds. 

Columbia—The Maury County school budget for 
1935 has been increased over that of 1934 by $9,040. 

Covington—The Charleston high school and ele- 
mentary school building was recently destroyed by fire. 

Covington—Superintendent J. R. Miles of the Cov- 
ington City Schools and all members of the elementary 
and high school faculties have been reelected for 1934- 
35. Miss Margaret Owen was elected to succeed Miss 
Catherine Cole, who did not apply for reelection. 

Dyer—Superintendent M. D. Barron and the entire 
teaching staff of the Dyer City Schools have been re- 
elected for 1934-35. 

Dyersburg—C. M. Walker, veteran superintendent 
of the Dyersburg City Schools, has been reelected for 
the ensuing year. 

Erin—The Houston County School budget has been 
increased for 1935 by $2,000.00 over that of 1934. 
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Harriman—Superintendent C. R. Wallace has been 
reelected for a term of two years to head the Harri- 
man City Schools. Every member of the elementary 
and high school faculties of Harriman was reelected 
for another year. 

Kingsport—The teachers of the Kingsport City 
Schools have perfected an organization and elected 
officers for next year. The officers are: K. R. Adding- 
ton, President; Miss Mabel Doggett, Vice President ; 
Miss Lottie Whitney, Secretary; and Superintendent 
Ross N. Robinson, member of the executive committee. 

Knoxville—The Knox County Teachers Association 
has planned to have regular county teachers meetings 
during the vacation period. The President of the Knox 
County Teachers Association, Mr. W. C. Jones, Bear- 
den, Tennessee, has been authorized to appoint an 
advisory committee to work with the finance committee 
of the county court and with the county board of edu- 
cation in determining ways and means of financing 
the county schools. This is the only county thus far 
reporting a plan for keeping the local teachers organ- 
ization at work throughout the year. Knox County has 
taken a step in the right direction. This type of organ- 
ization can do much to protect the interests of the 
schools. 

Lebanon—Superintendent C. L. James and all of 
the teachers of the Lebanon City Schools have been re- 
elected for the school year 1934-35. 

Manchester — The Coffee County Court recently 
vetoed a $50,000.00 bond issue for a new high school 
building at Manchester. This bond issue had pre- 
viously been authorized in a referendum election held 
in February. 

Memphis — Miss Sue Powers, Superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, is equipping all of the schools 
of her county with modern canning equipment. Last 
year the Shelby County Schools canned 40,000 cans 
of vegetables from school gardens and from the gar- 
dens of the unemployed. This summer Miss Powers 
expects the schools to put up more than 50,000 cans 
of vegetables. 

Murfreesboro—The Rutherford County Court re- 
cently adopted a budget for schools, fixing the salary 
item for 1935 the same as it was for 1934. 

Obion—C. D. Hilliard has been reelected to head 
the Obion City Schools for another year. Mr. Hil- 
liard has already served as Superintendent of the 
Obion City Schools for 14 years. 

Rockwood—Superintendent T. R. Eutsler and all 
members of the faculties of the Rockwood City Schools 
have been reelected for next year. 

Springfield — Superintendent Wilbur S. Young cf 
Springfield reports that his board of education has 
adopted the following standards and regulations rela- 
tive to teachers, the same to become effective as of 
March 27, 1934: 

1. No person under 20 years of age shall be eligible 
for a teaching position in the Springfield City 
Schools. 

2. No person who has not completed two full years 
of work in a standard college or university, and 
who does not have at least 18 quarter hours of 


eredit in Education, shall be eligible for a teaching 
position in the Springfield Elementary Schools. 

3. No person who has not completed three full years 
of work in a standard college or university, and 
who does not have at least 18 quarter hours of 
credit in Education, shall be eligible for a teaching 
position in the Springfield Junior High School. 

4. No person who has not received a bachelor’s degree 
in a standard college or university, and who does 
not have at least 27 quarter hours in Education and 
18 quarter hours of credit in the subject or sub- 
jects to be taught, shall be eligible for a teaching 
position in the Springfield High School. 


5. Teachers in the system who do not have 90 quarter 
hours of credit with 18 quarter hours of the 90 
in Education will be eligible for reelection as long 
as they add at least 12 quarter hours each summer 
successively until they have secured 90 quarter 
hours of credit in a standard institution. 

6. No woman teacher will be employed who is mar- 
ried and no woman teacher will be retained who 
marries while in service. 

7. Any teacher’s retention in service is dependent 
upon his or her having paid a poll tax for the 
current year. 

Trimble—-M. E. Whitson has been reelected to head 
the Trimble Schools for next year. Mr. Whitson is 
just completing his thirteenth year as head of the 
Trimble: Schools. 
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The Teachers. Bookshelf 


The Story of Earth and Sky, by 
Carlton and Heluiz Washburne. 
The Junior Literary Guild and 
The Century Company. $3.50. 
The striking contrast between 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


First-Year Algebra, by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, William A. Luby, and 
Frank C. Touton. Ginn and 
Company. $1.32. 

A revision with special attention 


2 





old and new methods of acquaint- J 
ing children with the wonders of nature is pointedly 
illustrated in the reviewer’s experience in observing 
the natural enthusiasm of children for this Junior 
Guild selection in preference to some new standard 
texts in general science. With simple, intimate and 
fascinating style, accompanied by skillful choice of 
pictures and graphs, the reader is initiated into the 
wonders of time, of space, and of the many major 
realms of natural phenomena. 

He sees the earth forming, cooling, and constantly 
changing its surface. He notes the advent of life and 
the age-long processes of biological change, both plant 
and animal. He plays for a brief interval with a boy 
of the ice age cave dwellers and with him hunts for 
the sabre-toothed tiger. All the bright wonders of the 
heavens are encountered in their varied forms, with 
skillful use of the constellation myths to identify the 
more important stars. He rides a space plane to 
“topsy-turvy” realms where nothing has weight and 
then to the sun where he weighs a ton. He nimbly 
climbs the mountains of the moon, explores the planets 
and experiments with the eclipses. 

The final section tells “how we found out these 
things.” Aristotle, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Bruno, Gali- 
leo, Newton, Darwin, and Pasteur parade the stage 
of scientific progress, not only the men but their 
methods, their instruments, and their courageous points 
of view. Spectroscope, telescope, and microscope be- 
come familiar terms. The language of the rocks is 
studied in the Grand Canyon, in the beds of coal and 
the story of the mountains and valleys. The real 
romance of modern science is vividly portrayed in the 
account of Roy Chapman Andrews’ search for dino- 
saur eggs and other fossils in the Gobi Desert. 

While written primarily for children, this volume 
also possesses unusual interest for adults and is par- 
ticularly valuable for teachers at the upper elementary 
and secondary school levels. It will easily merit a 
place of prominence in the library, both of the home 
and the school.—P. L. P. 

The World Around Us, by Samuel R. Powers, Elsie 
Flint Neuner, and Herbert Bascom Bruner. 
and Company. $1.20. 

A commendably organized text, price considered, 
planned on the recommendations in the Thirty-First 
Yearbook, based on the science of the first six grades 
and designed for students at the high school level, to 
serve as a foundation for special sciences in the high 
school. The volume is rich in illustrative material, is 
organized on the “unit” principle, is written in language 
the adolescent can comprehend easily, and contains an 
abundance of suggestions for class discussion and for 
simple experimentation both in and out of class.— 
ae 


Ginn 


> 


to placement of work in graphs in 
or adjacent to related material, greater emphasis on 
formulas, combining addition and subtraction in one 
treatment, careful gradation of both drill exercises and 
verbal problems and the placement of historical notes, 
largely rewritten, specially featured near related ma- 
terials. Excellent mechanical make-up.—P. L. P. 


Directed Study Guide in the Origins of Contemporary 
Civilization, by Alice N. Gibbons. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $0.80. Student’s Test Book accompanying 
the Guide, $0.44. Teacher’s Manual provided which 
includes a key to the test book. 


A text based on experimental class work, utilizing the 
unit-problem organization, designed to vitalize the tra- 
ditional course in ancient and medieval history and to 
develop a critical and tolerant understanding of the 
basis of modern society. Includes eleven comprehen- 
sive units and more than forty. specific problems to 
definitize study and provide a focus for learner activity. 
Assumes an abrupt break with single textbook teach- 
ing and the availability of reasonable library facilities. 
A rich bibliography, suggestions for successful teach- 
ing, and ample materials for testing make this ma- 
terial worthy of investigation by all high school his- 
tory teachers.—P. L. P. 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child, by Professor 
Percival Symonds, Columbia University, New York. 
Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Here is a book that should be welcomed by teachers 
and parents, and one which can be of great service to 
both. It presents the newer view in education, repre- 
senting the resultant of several different forces at 
work, 

It harmonizes the objective of an integrated, whole- 
some personality for the child with that of the con- 
servation of the interests of the “whole child.” It 
also makes a fresh and significant contribution to the 
problem of “discipline.” 

It emphasizes the positive, preventive aspects of 
mental hygiene, which is just what such a work should 
do. Too long have the contributions to the field of 
mental hygiene, with a few exceptions, dealt almost 
exclusively with the abnormal and the pathological. 

Dr. Symonds shows how knowledge of mental hy- 
giene can be used as a constructive force, serving to 
correct the overspecialization of subject matter in our 
too departmentalized schools. 


The book places the emphasis on the understanding 
of the motives which underlie conduct, with its at- 
tempts at personality adjustments. 

There are twenty chapters, all of which are helpful, 
but several are exceptionally so. Chief among these 
are: Chapter five, “Behavior Mechanisms,” such as 
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identincation, compensation, regression, rationalization, 
repression, escape, and defense reactions. 

Introversion and extroversion are evaluated and 
described. Chapter VI, “Analysis of Behavior Pat- 
terns,” is a valuable one to the novice, as well as to 
the experienced teacher. 

The chapter on the adjustment of the teacher will 
aid teachers in developing a wholesome personality in 
themselves, “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Teachers’ own mental hygiene habits are often very 
faulty, resulting in a diminution of their own happiness 
and that of the children in the schoolroom. 

Schoolmen and women should be grateful to Dr. 
Symonds for this contribution to this comparatively 
new and highly important aspect of their work: posi- 
tive, rather than negative, mental hygiene of teacher 
and pupils—Mrs. L. M. Russell, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Everyday Economics, A Study of Practices and Prin- 
ciples, by Cornelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. 
Stephenson. Published. by Silver, Burdette and 
Company, New York City, N. Y. 
In the 1934 edition of “Everyday Economics,” the 
authors have very ably brought the subject matter of 
the book up to date in their treatment of the topics: 
Foundations of Our Economic Order; the Organiza- 
tion of Production; Exchange, Money, and Banking; 
Trade and Transportation ; Risk in Modern Business ; 
Government Functions, Income and Expenditures; 
Distribution of Wealth and Income; Labor Organiza- 
tions and Proposed Economic Reforms. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of ten to 
twenty pertinent questions, ten to twenty problems 
for classroom discussion, directions and problems for 
the student’s notebook, a list of reading references for 
the pupil, and a bibliography for the teacher. These 
materially add to the value of the book for classroom 
purposes. 

The authors’ definition of economics is as follows: 
“Economics is the social science which treats of man’s 
wants and of his efforts to secure the material things 
and the services which are necessary to satisfy his 
wants.” Upon this premise has been built a modern- 
ized study of economics which may be well recom- 
mended for both classroom use and general infor- 
mation.—J], D. Bales, Principal, Soddy High School, 
Soddy, Tenn. 

* 


What Is the Association for Child- 
hood Education? 


ANNE L. BECK 


State President, Association for Childhood Education, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The Association for -Childhood Education is the 
newly united and enlarged national organization of 
teachers of young children, including nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary and others interested in early child- 
hood education. 


The association represents the merging of two strong, 
old organizations, the International Kindergarten 
Union, organized in 1892, and the National Primary 
Council, organized in 1915. 

This ‘reorganization was completed at the Detroit 
meeting in 1931. 

The two major purposes of the organization are: 

1. To give the teachers a medium through which 
they can gain both professional improvement and pro- 
fessional fellowship. 

2. To give teachers a medium through which they 
can promote and advance better educational oppor- 
tunities for the young child. 

Our own state association is one of the largest in 
the union. The membership goal for next year is at 
Affiliated with the state and 
branch whose 


least two thousand. 


national associations are associations 
activities are in harmony with the purposes of the 
above named associations. 

The primary department of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association voted, on March 31, 1934, to 
merge with the State Association for Childhood Edu- 
Hereafter the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation will take the place of the Primary Section of 


cation. 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 


This department now becomes one of the largest 


educational units in the state of Tennessee. 


Plan Now to 
Include in... 


FALL ADOPTIONS 
the new... 


LENNES’ 








A 
FIRST COURSE 
IN 
ALGEBRA 











It is the simplest adequate treatment of first-year 
algebra ever offered. Plans definitely for pupils 
and classes of varying abilities. Meets College 
Board and Syllabus Requirements. 


READY IN MAY 
@ 


THE MACMILLAN 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 


CoO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Block Printing in Intermediate 


Grades at Small Expense 
LE VERT WILLIAMS 


Art Teacher, Washington School, Kingsport, Tennessee 

Linoleum block printing is a practically new means 
of illustrating and applying design. Interest in it is 
growing in the schools from year to year. 

It gives opportunity for coordination with English, 
history, geography, illustration of poems, and design 
work. It stimulates the creative impulse and offers 
practical application of art principles. 

The linoleum used in block printing is commonly 
known as Battleship Linoleum but other kinds that are 
over one-eighth inch in thickness can be used success- 
fully. The rubber-like quality with a thickness of 
three-sixteenths of an inch, or one-fourth of an inch, 
is best for grade children. 

Some teachers glue the linoleum on wooden blocks 
but that adds to the expense. In the grades we cut out 
a block silhouette just from the linoleum and use the 
foot and weight of the human body for a press, thus 
saving the expense of a press which ranges in cost from 
eight to thirty-five dollars. Other items of equipment 
are: 

1. A piece of glass. 
broken window pane. 
3 inches by 6 inches. 

2. A small tube of printer’s ink. This is also known 
as “Lino-Bloc” ink. It can be secured from many 
printing establishments. 

3. A small brayer. This item can be had from the 
Practical Drawing Company or from Milton Bradley 
Company. After we had secured a brayer for our own 
school one of the boys in the school made one from a 
trimmed off spool and a piece of wire. After this one 
had been painted it worked quite as well as a more 
expensive one. 

4. A bottle of kerosene for cleaning the blocks and 
the brayer. The amount of kerosene needed depends 
on the amount of work to be done. A quart will serve 
aclass of about fifty pupils. Where all print copies are 
done in one day, it is necessary to clean the blocks, 
the glass, and the brayer only once. This plan also 
saves ink as well as kerosene. 

5. A pocketknife or safety razor blade. This item 
isneeded to cut away the linoleum which is not needed. 
The knife or safety razor blade will serve in the grades 
quite as well as will regular carving block print sets. 
Any kind of a V-shaped or curved tool will serve the 
purpose. Some of my pupils used a small chisel. 

6. Linoleum blocks. These can be secured from 
furniture dealers who handle linoleum. These dealers 
will frequently save scraps of linoleum for the children 
when they recognize the need of it for their school 
work, 

Now for the making. First decide on the design to 
be used. Make the design (say No. 1) as it is to look 
when finished. Then go to a window and place the 
face of the design next to the glass, place a piece of 
paper over the back of design (No. 1) and trace design 
on this last piece of paper (say No. 2). Then place 


This naay be just a piece of 
In our school we use a piece 


the black side of carbon paper against linoleum and 
trace design (No. 2) on the linoleum. Be careful in 
order to prevent slipping. For grade children it is 
easier for them to color. with pencil the part to be left 
off the design, therefore cutting out, to a depth of 
about one-half the thickness of linoleum in the large 
areas, all that is not colored, with a knife, razor blade, 
or chisel. 

After the part of the linoleum not needed to make 
the design has been cut away, you are ready to use 
the printer’s ink, glass, and brayer. Spread a small 
quantity of ink on the glass. Thoroughly ink the 
brayer by rolling it first forward and then backward 
over the ink on the glass. Then roll the inked brayer 
over the design on the cut linoleum. Do so until the 
design is completely coated with ink. Next, take the 
inked linoleum and place the engraved inked side next 
to the paper on which the print is to be made. Then 
place this on several ply of newspaper, which should 
be on a smooth floor, desk, or any smooth surface 
where one can stand and press full weight on the back 
side of the linoleum. Be careful when you step on 
the linoleum or you will move it and cause a smear. 
Try to press all parts of the block in order that all 
parts of the design will show. Now take the block 
from the paper and if it leaves a satisfactory design 
re-ink and continue as before. When through take 
the kerosene and cloth and clean brayer. 


* 
EDUCATION COSTING LESS 


The expenditures for educational purposes were 
made the subject of a survey, covering 299 cities, by 
the Federal Bureau of Education. 

The bulletin that has been issued embracing the 
results of the investigation shows that the per capita 
pupil expense has been reduced in some cases as much 
as 41 per cent, the average being 22 per cent. Though 
the average cost of educating a child two years ago 
was $113.03, it dropped to $87.65 in 1933. 

In the group of cities of 100,000 population or more, 
the average cost fell from $118.61 to $91.69; in the 
group from 10,000 to 30,000 the per capita costs were 
lowered from $79.06 to $68.02. The figures for com- 
munities with a population of between 2,500 and 
10,000 showed a reduction from $84.90 to $73.23. 

According to George F. Zook, Commissioner of 
Education, the relatively heavy. decrease in per capita 
expenditure for educational purposes resulted mainly 
from lowering salaries of: teachers and increasing the 
size of classes. 

“Tt is evident from this study,” says the Commis- 
sioner, “that schools have undertaken heroic measures 
to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the depression. 
Whether these reductions represent economies or 
whether they represent a reduction in the services 
which schools should render is an open question. Some 
of the-reduction has come from true economies in 
which approximately equivalent service is provided at 
lower cost. On the other hand, the reductions repre- 
sent in part a lowering of the standards of education 
in American cities.” 
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Give Little Children a Chance 


HERE is nothing more inter- E. P. SMITH sible substitute for a normal happy 
esting than children; nothing Superintendent, Tennessee Orphan Home, home. 
Columbia 


that has a more universal 


The outcome of the above pro- 





human appeal than children. [hey ‘ 
constitute the one state product the quality of which 
has not deteriorated as a result of the depression. 
Children are still the principal factor in our economic 
life. It pays a district, a county, or a state to look well 
to its child life. 

Recently Maury County staged a health parade for 
its school children. Pictured below is a group of forty- 
seven children who live in the Tennessee Orphan 
Home of Columbia. Thirty-eight of these attend the 
Andrews School. Of these thirty-eight children who 
are old enough to attend school thirty-seven were Blue 
Ribbon winners and marched in the Maury County 
health parade. Only one of the group failed to qualify 
as a Blue Ribbon child. This one was unable to pass 
the health examination. 

It would be difficult to find worse conditions or more 
unfavorable environments than those surrounding the 
homes of these children at the time they were admitted 
to the Columbia Home. When they were received the 
Home undertook to do three things for them: first, to 
provide for them an educational opportunity by placing 
them in the public school along with other children 
whose home life had much favorable ; 
second, to give them a chance to develop strong sound 


been more 


bodies by utilizing the full services of the County 
Health Unit ; and third, to provide them the best pos- 





*~ gram has been encouraging. All 
of the children of school age were able to meet the 
standards of the school; all but one met the 

for a Blue Ribbon child 
and they are all happy and hopeful. 
the fact that they have made their grades, have drunk 
daily their required amount of milk, that they have 
had all of the “anti-shots,” have brushed their teeth 
regularly, have kept clean and have eaten the right 
amount of proper food daily. They gloried in the fact 
that they could march in the ranks with more favored 
children and could listen, like other children, to their 
Governor speak. 


acadennic 
standards of the health unit 
They rejoice in 


These children have met every requirement of their 
state for promotion in school and have won a Blue 
Ribbon, which indicates that they have met the require- 
ments of the State Health Department. The danger 
of having typhoid and diphtheria has been reduced to 
a minimum. They face the future with hope and 
genuine respect for thegr local community and their 
state. They are keeping step with thousands who are 
crusading against disease and death. 

The state and county have acted wisely in providing 
an educational and health program which reaches even 
to the home of the orphan and gives light where dark- 
ness did prevail and gives health where sickness and 
death lurked. It pays to give little children a chance. 
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Cooperation of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in a State Educational Program 


NE OF THE AIMS of the 
Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is to 

bring into closer relation the home 
and school. The strength and vi- 
tality of the parent-teacher move- 
ment is the greatest safeguard of 
our public schools, which are 
America’s greatest contribution to 
civilization. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations welcome an opportunity to 
advance the standards of Tennessee 
schools. To this end we have en- 
dorsed and are making a study of 


MRS. GEORGE E. OLDHAM 


President, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Edited by 
MRS. C. E. ROGERS 
Johnson City 


[It is fitting that the first statement rela- 
tive to the work of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation to appear in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER should be made by Mrs. George 
E. Oldham, President of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

In behalf of the officers and members of the 
Association throughout the State, wish to 
express deep appreciation to the Editorial 
Staff for the privilege of using the space in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER so generously 
allowed us each month. The September issue 
will contain an article from Mrs. W. R. Stone, 


should only supplement the home, 
to the end that the child may be 
better educated mentally, morally, 
physically. 

The Congress believes that prac- 
tical lessons in Health should be a 
part of the school curriculum. 
Definite methods of instruction in 
character building may, also, well 
be a part of the course of study. 
However, since the public schools 
are still operating for the purpose 
of teaching the three R’s, parents 
must not expect teachers by their 





the work of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Commission that we may be in- 


Congress.—Mrs. 


= 


Bristol, First Vice President of the Tennessee 
R.] 


own efforts to assume the full duty 
of the development of the four- 


2 





2 


formed and in a position to ‘use its 

findings to assist in developing a broad educational 

program in the State. The Congress has pledged its 
support to Dr. Cocking in his Education Program. 

We are in sympathy with the resolutions adopted 
by the Tennessee State Teachers Association at their 
annual meeting in March, 1934, particularly those per- 
taining to: 

(1) Federal Emergency Aid for Education. 

(2) Constitutional convention charged with the re- 
sponsibility of modernizing Tennessee’s consti- 
tution. 

(3) To induce good and capable men who will support 
an adequate school program for this State to 
offer for the legislature. 

Different types of taxation, especially the Sales Tax, 
by which adequate funds for financing schools may 
be raised, are being studied by the members of the 
associations, that they may intelligently vote for the 
most effective tax. 

The exceptional child is most certainly an economic 
factor which demands recognition. It is the aim of 
the Tennessee Congress to spread abroad knowledge 
of the needs of exceptional children, what is being 
done and what should be done for them. To make 
generally known a conception of treatment and train- 
ing that shall be of value to society as well as to the 
individual becomes the obligation of all who are famil- 
iar with any phase of work for exceptional children. 
Parent-teacher associations are urged to cooperate 
with the Department of Education in its program to 
assist atypical children carry on as normal children 
that they may be an asset to the State and to society. 

The Congress encourages parent education for two 
reasons: First, that this education is for the enlarge- 
ment, the enrichment, the ennoblement of the parent ; 
Second, that this education is for its effect by precept 
and example and by the instilling of high ideals and 
standards in the young life in the home. The parent 
is brought to a realization of the fact that the school 


s 


square child. Parents and teachers 
“must cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child and develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual education.” 


AUNT HET ON SCHOOL TEACHING 


“One o’ my girls had her heart set on bein’ a school- 
teacher, but I talked her out of it. Teachin’ school is 
too much like bein’ a preacher’s wife. It’s a high 
callin’, but people expect you to give more’n they pay 
for. : 

“You take the teachers here in town. The only 
difference between them an’ Christian martyrs is the 
date an’ the lack of a bonfire. 

“They was hired to teach an’ they do it. They teach 
the younguns that can learn, and entertain the ones 
that fell on their heads when they was little. But 
that ain’t enough. They’re supposed to make obedient 
little angels out o’ spoiled brats that never minded no- 
body, an’ wetnurse little wildcats so their mothers can 
get rest, an’ make geniuses out o’ children that couldn’t 
have no sense with the parents they’ve got. 

“But that ain’t the worst. They’ve got to get up 
plays an’ things to work the school out o’ debt; an’ 
sing in the choir an’ teach a Sunday school class, an’ 
when they ain’t doin’ nothin’ else they’re supposed to 
be a good example. 

“Then they don’t get no pay for six months an’ 
can’t pay their board or buy decent clothes an’ on top 
of ever’thing else they can’t hold hands comin’ home 
from prayer meetin’ without some pious old sister with 
a dirty mind startin’ a scandal on ’em. 

“I’d just as soon be a plow mule. A mule works just 
as hard but it can relieve its soul by kickin’ up its heels 
after quittin’ time without startin’ any talk.”—Ropert 
QUILIEN in the Fountain Inn Tribune. 
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Education at the Bargain Counter 


OME TIME AGO we spoke 
through this column concern- 


MARSHALL COUNTY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION by any interests which are for pers 


These remarks are not occasioned 


sonal advancement. Education ig 





ing our educational para- 
doxes, having these as we do be- 
cause there is no other profession of such paramount 
importance played upon and preyed upon as is educa- 
tion. 

The profession of medicine does not have to consult 
any supporting agency as to what its standards shall 
be, and yet it serves the public; the profession of law 
sets up its own code of ethics and standards of effi- 
ciency, and yet it serves the public; but education, 
serving the public primarily as it does, must cater to 
every sort of force from that which is soundly political 
to that which is wholly selfish. 

Having to revert as it does to sources often un- 
friendly and generally disinterested in things intellec- 
tual and spiritual, for its own support, education has 
been placed inevitably at the bargain counter to be 
bought and sold as public sentiment can be swayed by 
one force or another. Education has advanced and 
has ever been, as it must continue to be, the evolving 
force in social progress. 

However, one thing must be borne constantly in 
mind—that worthy talent always commands its price. 
“Each ounce of dross” still “costs its ounce of gold,” 
that is, our bargains still cost most dearly. 

The standards of education cannot be placed too 
high. They are being constantly raised but are not 
yet high enough. With demands made as they are 
upon the profession of education we shall get, and get 
only, what we are willing to pay for—and shall get 
it as fast as we are willing to pay for it. There are 
countless teachers who have had to discontinue their 
own voluntary preparations for greater efficiency be- 
cause remuneration has made continuance impossible. 

There are those who claim to be supporters of edu- 
cation who draw no line whatever between efficiency 
and inefficiency, who would not go to a cheap counter 
to buy their shoes or clothing but who are willing 
enough to purchase the birthright of their children 
for a mess of pottage at any counter marked “bar- 
gains.” 

The search would not be long in finding those who 
are willing to dispense entirely with public education. 
Many of these persons are called successful business 
men. The time will come when a man’s view will be 
broadened and when others will measure his success 
by his interest in things that go beyond the range of 
interest of his own private business. 

Public education has succeeded, is succeeding, and 
will succeed. Many of its critics are already dying of 
There will continue to be those who 
Moral support 


self-intoxication. 
will encourage and support education. 
is needful but after a while becomes inadequate where 
reasonably 


14 


responsibility for other support is not 


assumed. 


exclusive in that it cannot, should 
not, function independently of other local and general 
functions. but will sueceed most when we take hands ig 
a friendly way and march breast-forward against a 
common foe of ignorance and indifferencee. 





"THE WHITE BOAT" 
Eschbach, German 


‘The is a characteristic view of the 


Boat” 


the coast of Europe. 


Whit 


wharves which dot 


jue sailing vessels are anchored in a quiet 

seamen are at the boats and 
is serene, not a breath of air is astir, 
The hulls of the ships 
are rich in values of dark and light. The warmth of 
is reflected in the water in softened 


Pictures 


harbor, and work on 


wharf. The sky 


ripple on the water. 


s 


scarcely a 
color in the sails 
intensities and the total effect of luminosity is greatly 
enhanced by the contrast made by the sails against the 


and the water. 


cool blue or tne Sky 


The white is the center of interest in the picture. 
The accent of the white sail against the dark red sail 
creates a strong and pleasing effect. There is appre- 
ciation of light, atmosphere and harmonious color. 
Sky and sea seem to melt into each other, and large, 
warmly 


tinted clouds fill the background. 


[his picture is a color reproduction from the large 
collection of Fine Art Prints of the Practical Drawing 
Company, Dallas and Chicago. Catalog of additional 


d information on Educational Art Exhibits 


subject Ss an 


will be sent on request. 
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